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EVERY AGENT KNOWS 


that the best line he can get on the value of 
a newspaper is the opinion of those 


Local Advertisers 


who expend large appropriations and study 
the local field carefully. Local advertising 
in the INDIANAPOLIS STAR has in- 
creased very heavily this year. 


A Sound Investment 


Mr. George W. Bliss, of the firm of Bliss, Swain & Co., gives 
his particular, personal attention to the advertising of his house. 
This was the first of the Indianapolis clothing houses to go 
into advertising on a heavy scale, a policy that paid handsomely 
from the start and has been continued. These words from a 
highly successful, practical student of advertising, who backs 
his judgment with many thousands of dollars every year, are 
worth reading: 

STAR PUBLISHING COMPANY, City. 

GgnTLEMEN: It gives us pleasure to say that the Indianapolis Star—in 
which we have placed a liberal share of our advertising during the past year 
—has proven a good investment for us. It evidently has not only a good 
circulation, but that quality of relation with its readers that gives its adver- 
tising columns real value. Very truly yours, 

BLISS, SWAIN & CO. (Per G. W. Bliss). 


In Muncie there’s nothing to it but the Muncie Star, 
In Terre Haute the people swear by the Terre Haute Star, 


[STAR LEAGUE 135,143 Proved Circulation | 


GENERAL OFFICES OF THE STAR LEAGUE: 


Indianapolis Star, Muncie Star, Terre Haute Star 
Star Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


C..E. LAMBERTSON, 1315 Flatiron Bldg., New York, Eastern Manager, 
JOHN GLASS, Boyce Building, Chicago, Western Manager, 
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The Butterick Trio 


THE DELINEATOR THE DESIGNER THE NEW IDEA 


Woman's Magazine 


More than one million six hundred thousand (1,600,000) homes,—about 


ten millions of readers. 


Magazines that pass from hand to 


hand, and from home to home,—among women, 
who buy at retail stores, for families. 


The largest, most efficient, single power for 
business promotion in the world. 








Anti-Substitution 





No other medium in the world fro- 
tects its advertisers so surely against 
the practice of substitution at the retail 
counters, 


The Butterick Trio educates its mil- 
lions of readers against the skillful 
practice of the unfair retailer who at- 
tempts to substitute. 


When the consumer reads your ad- 
vertisement in The Delineator, The 
Designer, and the New Idea Woman’s 
Magazine, she knows there is nothing 
unfair about it or it couldn’t be there. 
That knowledge gives her confidence. 


Then when she goes to her dealer’s 
and asks for your advertised product, 
there is little possibility that the sxé- 
stitution scheme will work with her. 


If the dealer tries to substitute, she 
knows why. We have told her. If he 
tries to argue, she won’t listen. She 


knows he is unfair. She has the right 
to get what she pays for. Our columns 
explain it all. 


Any woman in the United States 
who wishes a yard, pound or package 
of any product advertised in the But- 
terick Trio, is pretty certain to ge¢ it. 


The space you, as an advertiser, pay 
for, doesn’t help to sell your compet- 
itors’ goods, by means of retail sudsti- 
tution—not if your space is in the But- 
terick Trio. 


If you have ever thought about sué- 
stitution,—you will want to talk it over 
with me; and if you never have thought 
about it, it will pay you to talk it over 
now. 


Perhaps you are spending money to 
sell another man’s goods. We can 
probably find out, after you call 
on me. 


QA IGA 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 








“The largest, . most efficient, . 


. single power for business promotion," 


Talk it over with your Agent. 
He Hnows. 


The Butterick Trio. 








W. H. BLACH, Advertising Manager, 


First National Bank Bidg., Chicago. 





Butterick Building, New York. 
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ADVERTISING FOR SAVINGS 
DEPOSITORS. 


SECOND ARTICLE, 








Our last article concluded with 
the experience of a metropolitan 
trust company that first attracted 
attention with a campaign of 
“little saver” banks, and success- 
fully put a large number of them 
into the hands of new depositors, 
but got rid of these new deposi- 
tors almost as quickly by a cum- 
bersome system for emptying the 
home banks as they were brought 
in, 

Here is the reverse side of such 
a picture: 

The savings department of the 
Central Trust Company of IlIlin- 
ois, in Chicago, has been built up 
by thorough distribution of these 
home savers. In two years 35,000 
of them were put out, resulting in 
24,000 live savings accounts, 
though the company had been in 
business only two years, and was 
almost unknown in _ its city. 
Malcolm McDowell, assistant sec- 
retary, had charge of the propa- 
ganda, and former experience as 
a newspaper man gave him valu- 
able working knowledge of the 
-~ and its different kinds of peo- 
ple. 

His advertising took a political 
turn. In Chicago the name and 
address of every voter is published 
before election. These registra- 
tion lists were made the basis of 
a mail campaign. A room set 
apart had its walls covered with 
ward maps of the city, and upon 
these were marked the precincts 
where skilled mechanics, clerks, 
the salaried, the -well-to-do and 
the rich reside. All slums, tough 
precincts, negro quarters and dis- 
tricts populated by undesirable 
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classes were blotted out. By ref- 
erence to these maps it was pos- 
sible for the mailing clerks to 
know whether a person living at 
a given number on a certain street 
was desirable or the contrary. 
Booklets were sent out, with reply 
cards, offering a home bank for a 
dollar deposit. The reply cards 
were stamped for return postage. 
Every desirable precinct was given 
a key number, and this was writ- 
ten on the reply card, so that it 
could be determined whether a 
given district was responsive 
enough for subsequent operations. 
The replies averaged more than 
17 per cent over the whole city, 
but many preconceived notions 
about certain territories were 
overturned. Some precincts that 
had been thought most promising 
returned not a single reply, while 
others held in slight esteem turned 
in surprising results. Among the 
best were those districts where the 
rich live, children in this territory 
taking out more home banks than 
any other class, and developing 
a strong interest in saving. One 
or two advertisements inserted in 
church programmes, largely as a 
charity, brought into the banking 
rooms crowds of undesirable 
prospects, and other experiments 
pointed to the value of limiting 
advertising effort to certain terri- 
tory, determined by actual re- 
sponses and the subsequent de- 
velopment of stable accounts. 
This company has made mailing 
lists its chief advertising medium, 
not only because they are direct, 
but because more people can be 
reached, and reached oftener, than 
for a newspaper expenditure of 
the same proportions. But news- 
papers have been deemed neces- 
sary to give the mail campaign 
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prestige. Only a general adver- 
tisement of the company is pub- 
lished, as a sort of indication of 
its standing and a reassurance to 
the man or woman who receives 
booklets or folders. Mr. Mc- 
Doweil’s ‘views on this question 
are particularly interesting, com- 
ing from an ex-journalist. He 
cites a single insertion in the Chi- 
cago Daily News as an instance, 
fifty lines double column, costing 
$31.50. Such an ad must bring in, 
to the bank making two per cent 
on deposits, new business aggre- 
gating $1,500, and this must be 
left a year before the banker gets 
back the cost of his single inser- 
tion. The Chicago Daily News, 
however, is one of the most costly 
daily papers in this country, a fact 
not to be overlooked by the bank- 
er doing business where space is 
cheaper. On the other hand, with 
$500 worth of circulars, mailed 
according to his political distribu- 
tion, Mr. McDowell has secured 
100 new accounts—$5 apiece. He 
admits that newspaper advertising 
helps circularizing, for people 
know the bank or trust company 
instantly if it is represented in 
newspapers in the right way. The 
circular talks alone, however, 
where a newspaper campaign, if 
successful, is likely to attract com- 
petition from other bankers, Each 
new advertiser who comes in 
lessens the probable return, Mr. 
McDowell believes—though against 
this opinion one may set the ex- 
perience in Pittsburg, where all 
the banks have been advertising 
in the papers for five years, and 
each month’s expenditure seems 
only to increase the general i 
terest of the public in savings, 
These instances reveal methods 
of making a beginning with home 
savers. There is something fun- 
damental in the idea of the little 
steel bank on the mantel shelf 
which appeals to thousands of 
persons in the average community 
who desire to save, but have never 
made a beginning. Thrift maxims 
might appeal to them, but the 
home bank is practical. Judicious 
placing of steel banks develops 
systematic- thrift in a percentage 
of such depositors, and _ they 
eventually return the bank because 





they can get along without it. An- 
other percentage tires both of the 
bank and of thrift, and so it comes 
that in many institutions, a year 
or two after the home bank has 
been adopted, the little money 
boxes may be seen piled in rows 
behind the teller, outgrown. But 
this must never be taken as an 
indication that they have not 
served their purpose effectively. 

Many successiul savings cam- 
paigns have been inaugurated with 
such auxiliaries as the home 
bank. Newspaper advertising of 
a general character, talking of 
economy, the growth of money at 
interest, the confidence that comes 
from having a bank-book, the con- 
venience of the bank and its se- 
curity, its women’s department, 
etc., can be managed so skilfully 
that desirable business will be at- 
tracted and the undesirable will 
seldom prove an important fac- 
tor in returns. This element of 
undesirable business, frequently 
spoken of by some bankers and 
never at all by others, is really 
an x quantity. For the very class 
of depositors that are considered 
a nuisance by one bank or trust 
company might be welcomed 
around the corner, and where one 
institution would refuse to have 
anything to do with them, another 
would take them in hand as raw 
material and educate them into 
stability. 

Newspaper advertising carries 
so far and so forcefully when 
properly done that a certain con- 
servatism of statement is neces- 
sary—a way of inviting new de- 
posits that emphasizes the “dollar 
to begin with” idea, yet also im- 
presses upon readers the import- 
ance of leaving the dollar in, once 
deposited, and adding to it regu- 
larly. Street cars and other me- 
diums of wide, indiscriminate cir- 
culation must always be used in 
a way that hits great masses of 
the public. There is no oppor- 
tunity to select a small special 
class, such as stenographers or 
school teachers and talk directly 
upon an intimate basis. The 
value of newspaper advertising is 
in its wide circulation, its low cost 
for reaching readers per thou- 
sand, and the prestige that comes 
(Continued on pave 6.) 
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PROOF 


OSITIVE 


‘“‘T find that PRINTERS’ INK is the ov/y advertising 
paper that is read by practically a// of the general advertis- 
ers.” —H. E. Batpwin, Joliet, ///., News, September 11, 1906. 

















‘‘We are more than satisfied with the excellent results 
obtained from the advertisement appearing in your paper.” 
—AMERICAN STOPPER Company, Brooklyn (Alfred E. Bruns, 
Advertising Manager), September to, 1906. 





‘*We consider PRINTERS’ INK one of the most valu- 
able advertising mediums which a publisher can use for 
special announcements.”—F. A. Arno.p, General Manager 
SupurBAN Lire, Aoston, August 16, 1906. 





‘‘It may be of some interest to you to learn that we re- 
ceived a reply from Dublin, Ireland, attaching our ad clipped 
from PRINTERS’ INK.”— Scott Rosinson, Czrculation 
Manager of Vocur, New York, September 6, 1906. 





If you have a message for advertisers, if 
q yours is a publication that you place 
confidence in—a publication that is doing 
things — your advertisement should appear in 
PRINTERS’ INH. -There is no other way for 
you to communicate with so many advertisers 
so economically and so effectively. 


Display advertising costs $40 a page, 
$20 a half-page, $10 a quarter-page. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK 
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of the paper’s standing and 
authority. 

By far the best savings cam- 
paigns that have been carried on 
are those that have the element of 
personal solicitation. The ideal 
way to get depositors, of course, 
would be to visit them personally 
and talk with their own occupa- 
tions and circumstances in view. 
Advertising that will come near 
doing this is always more effective 
than the advertising that looks 
as though it might be good ad- 
vice for somebody other than the 
man who reads it. Because the 
personal element counts big, many 
experienced financial advertisers 
frankly state that booklets and 
folders mailed to selected lists 
have been the most profitable 
medium in building up deposits. 
One thing is quite certain, and 
that is, when newspaper adv ertis- 
ing and circularizing are carried 
on together, it is nearly always 
possible to trace more actual busi- 
ness to the latter. But, on the 
other hand, the very banks that 
have used circulars most effect- 
ively are the ones that have also 
used newspapers in connection 
therewith, and cannot determine 
how much is due to the latter. 
This is as true of street cars and 
billboards. 

Booklets and folders and per- 
sonal letters can be turned upon 
one class of people at a time, 
made pertinent to their needs and 
incomes, and kept working until, 
as a class, they have been won 
over. Some banks elect to con- 
fine their operations to the wage- 
earners, beginning with, say, the 
printers and pressmen in a city, 
then going on to the machinists, 


‘then the clerks in wholesale 
houses, and so forth. Others op- 
erate among small tradesmen. 


Others still specialize among the 
women and children. This sort 
of advertising quickly gets away 
from the general arguments of 
newspaper announcements, for 
each class can be attracted by 
some sort of special service. Me- 
chanics and clerks, for example, 


— to-the bank that is open 
Saturday and Monday evenings. 
School teachers are made a pro- 
ductive source of new business 
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when told how to organize a sys- 
tem of saving among their pupils, 
Heads of families can be interest- 
ed in a savings account with 
periodical payments to meet their 
life insurance policies, the bank 
keeping the policy in its safe de- 
posit vaults and attending to de- 
tails of mailing the quarterly or 
annual check. Good business is 
created by clipping the birth and 
marriage announcements every 
day, sending congratulations and 
suggesting a savings account for 
the baby or to meet household ex- 
penses. Clerks and business men 
in the commercial district respond 
to invitations to step in at noon 
and enjoy the bank’s reading and 
writing room, which in many in- 
stitutions is fitted up like a club. 
Women out shopping make ap- 
pointments at the women’s recep- 
tion room. Professional men are 
solicited with literature meeting 
their individual _ requirements. 
Special services are advertised ac- 
cording to the bank’s clientele and 
the conveniences that it can devise 
and extend to attract new busi- 
ness. Where general advertising 
arguments bring a class of de- 
positors who could be as_ well 
served at other banks, these spe- 
cial features often give the ad- 
vertising institution an individual- 
ity that has, in itself, valuable ad- 
vertising character, 

A year’s successful advertising 
along any line, closely studied as 
to results, is certain to indicate 
far more accurately than can be 
done by any exposition of adver- 
tising principles, however practi- 
cal, the lines that should be fol- 
lowed in extending operations. 
Actual returns from advertising 
teach how to do better advertis- 
ing. -A close watch of new ac- 
counts to determine what classes 
and sections of the community re- 
spond best, and the degree of sta- 
bility in new business of different 
kinds, is a far truer guide to re- 
sults than the number of new ac- 
counts opened or the amount of 
interest created by advertising. 
The latter might be termed gross 
returns, while study of the history 
of new business gives net results. 
As_ experience grows, the bank 
will find it possible to alter the 
























character of its advertising. Dur- 
ing the first year it may be suff- 
cient to use the general savings 
arguments of a syndicated adver- 
tising service, or to have adver- 
tisements written outside the in- 
stitution. An attempt to give 
them striking individuality might 
not be happy in results, for the 
bank has not, so to speak, found 
the voice through which it ad- 
dresses the public, and might 
easily put emphasis on the wrong 


arguments. But at the close of 
the first year the banker will 
doubtless find himself saying, 


“Thrift is a good thing to talk 
about, but all the other banks are 
in the thrift business too; we want 
something that will advertise 
this bank.” His public is ready for 
individual advertising, too, by this 
time. The year will have been 
spent to bad purpose if someone 
inside the institution is not able 
to take up the writing and give 
the bank’s utterance a style, dig- 
nified, careful and accurate in its 
statements, yet also permeated 
with personality. 

In the next (and concluding) 
paper of this series will be con- 
sidered some of the fundamental 
themes for argument that can be 
taken up in writing savings bank 
copy. 

——_+~+@>—___- 


Utica, N. Y., Sept. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
September 5th—just ten days ago— 
PRINTERS’ INK carried a notice of my 
two real estate books. It appealed to 
me that you would be interested in 
knowing the results I have had. To 
date I have had twenty-seven inquiries 
from people who seem eager to get the 
volumes. To each and every one I 
have replied suitably. Now, notice, 
those inquiries have come from over a 
dozen different States and Canada, viz. 
New York, California, Texas, Maine, 
London (Canada), Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Kentucky, Massachu- 
setts, Indiana, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Illino‘s, Ohio, Michigan, Virginia and 
West Virginia. Quite an array, isn’t 
it? And every one of these inquiries 
I can vouch for, by the letters on file 
in my office, Very truly yours, 


Cuas, J. FUueEss. 


$< ——____. 


15, 1906. 


A ot of trouble would be saved if 
people would aspire only to do that 
which they can do best—and_ there 
would be more blacksmiths,—A gricult- 
ural Advertising, 
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The 
Illustrated 
Sunday 
Magazine 


Average Weekly Circulation 
Over 505,000 Guaranteed 


$1.50 per line 


On October 7 we shall issue the first edition 
of what is bound to be one of the most popular 
and valuable of all mediums for punt ee. 
tisers. 

THE ILLustRATED SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
will be published co-operatively by and as a 
part of the Sunday editions of 


PITTSBURGH GAZETTE-TIMES 
CLEVELAND LEADER 
WASHINGTON POST 
BUFFALO TIMES 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 
COLUMBUS DISPATCH 
MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
DETROIT NEWS-TRIBUNE 
MEMPHIS NEWS SCIMITAR 
PROVIDENCE TRIBUNE 
(Other leading Sunday Papers pending.) 
Strong stories of absorbing interest and 
literary, social and domestic articles will be 
featured, besides which a portion of each issue 
will be devoted to half-tone pictures of local 
interest. This feature will give it a strong and 
permanent hold in the home, where it will be 
pr as a record of local events and thereby be 
reat value to the advertiser. 
he circulation is constantly increasing to 
such an extent that the present rate of cy 50 per 
line is subject to change January 1, 190: 
Now is the time to send in your dor. if you 
wish to take advantage of this rate. 
Forms close four (4) weeks in advance. 


The Illustrated 
Sunday Magazine 


FLATIRON BLDG., NEW YORK 
J. A. FRAZER, Eastern Manager. 
GILBERT KINNEY, Representative. 

UNITY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


F. A. BERRY, Jr. pve 


H. J. WARNER, § Representative 











ODD MARKETS. 


Every general advertising com- 
modity develops certain out-of- 
the-way channels of demand that 
must be covered by advertising. 
To obtain the necessary publicity 
for these odd markets often calls 
for greater ingenuity than man- 
aging details of a large general 
campaign. 

Advertising in magazines and 
newspapers takes broad human 
lines. It hits everybody. But sud- 
denly the advertiser, watching 
such a campaign, with its daily 
sales-sheet and intricacies of dis- 
tribution, finds that some of his 
goods are also drawn through cer- 
tain special channels that carry 
them away from the general pub- 
licity demand, 

Take rubber heels. While the 
manufacturer is using magazines 
and billboards, street cars and 
newspapers to reach all classes, 
emphasizing the virtue of new 
rubber under foot, he may dis- 
cover that the best patrons of his 
goods are policemen, mail carriers 
and other workers who travel 
miles afoot daily. Such an odd 
market may not be large, but it is 
usually steady, permanent and of 
high consuming capacity. Special 
advertising must be devised to 
reach it. Mailing lists may be 
necessary in some cases. In others 
a technical journal is available. 
The odd market may be made up 
of men who do not read circulars 
or papers either, so picture adver- 
tising on the billboards, or 
through sign-tacking may be ne- 
cessary. Not long ago the New 
York Sun found a Harlem land- 
lord who made it a point to re- 
quire every tenant in one of his 
apartment houses to wear rubber 
heels, and had this requirement 
embodied in his leases. Mr. 
O’Sullivan, of Lowell, would have 
had to employ an astrologer to 
find out such a channel of de- 
mand from his end of the rubber 
heel proposition. But once de- 
veloped from the other end, it is 
up to him to put the idea before 
other landlords. This, obviously, 
he cannot do in general mediums. 
Special arguments are required. 
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So ingenuity must be brought to 
bear to work this odd market. 

In cigarette advertising on a 
large scale, directed by a New 
York agency, the broad publicity 
of magazines, newspapers and out- 
door mediums soon began to de- 
velop needs for minor mediums. 
First the colleges claimed atten- 
tion as odd markets of broad 
scope, and a list of college papers 
was made up to be reached with 
special college copy. Then it was 
found that theatrical people are 
steady consumers of cigarettes, 
and after the theatrical journals 
had been added the claims of the 
hotel-trade as a potent influence 
in every city, town and_ village 
made it necessary to reach the 
men who maintain cigar stands in 
hotels, 

The dollar watch has been an 
article of broadest usefulness, sell- 
ing by millions to all classes of 
people. But it also develops odd 
markets. Conductors and motor- 
men of trolley cars buy these in- 
expensive timepieces because there 
is no way to prevent a watch from 
being shocked by electric current, 
nor any way of repairing a watch 
when it has thus become magnet- 
ized. Instead of the expensive 
timepieces used by railway em- 
ployees, therefore, the dollar watch 
is purchased by those who work 
around electrical apparatus of 
every sort. It pays to reach 
them with special arguments, and 
through special channels, 

These odd markets are found in 


connection with almost every 
commodity, but they cannot be 
discovered by insight. When an 


article begins to sell widely, then 
look to its main channels of dis- 
tribution for profitable by-chan- 
nels. The underground demand 
of an odd market represents pos- 
sible sales at just so much less 
for advertising. It pays to watch 
for and work it, to develop it 
early and form what is already a 
demand into a permanent buying 
habit that favors a certain brand 
of goods, 


ee eee 
A SHOPKEEPER in Tunbridge Wells, 
England, is a believer in reform spell- 
ing. He displayed the other day a 
placard reading: “3 Whewl Trysiceul 
for Sal,” 
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PASSIVE ADVERTISING. 


Passive advertising is just next 
to being no advertising at all, Like 
the old merchant who believes that 
everybody in town knows him so 
why advertise at ail, it contents 
itself with putting weak, pointless 
statements into the paper, or run- 
ning a bald business card, or say- 
ing “Established 1820,” or ‘Oldest 
and best” or “The reliable one- 
price house.” 

lt was a merchant of this sort 
who ran aggressive mail-order 
ads in the magazines, to get the 
trade of people out of town, who 
he admitted might not know him 
—his grandfather had founded the 
business. But in his own city he 
rarely advertised because it was 
self-evident there was no use in 
talking to people who had known 
his store for three generations. 
An advertising agent, however, 
got him to try local newspaper 
advertising along the same ag- 
gressive lines as his mail-order 
publicity, with prices that pulled, 
and for a week the police in his 
neighborhood were bothered with 
inquiries as to where Blank’s store 
was. Another case is that of the 
British machinery manufacturer 
who never printed anything more 
than a card in the technical pa- 
pers of Great Britian because 
“everybody over here knows us— 
our product is standard.” But 
this English manufacturer con- 
ceded that explanatory advertis- 
ing in American machinery papers 
might be justified, and started a 
small campaign. One of the first 
inquiries he got was from—San 
Francisco? Seattle? New Orleans? 
No! but from a man in an Eng- 
lish town fifty miles from his own 
factory who had first heard of 
him or a Yankee trade 
journal. It did not take him long 
to import his aggressive, educa- 
tional American copy for home 
consumption. 

If advertising means anything 
at all it means aggression. When 
a firm buys advertising space or 
sends out printed matter, that 
alone amounts to an admission 
that there must be thousands of 
people who ‘don’t. know: anything 
about’ the house ‘or its.’ | Product. 
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To fill space on the assumption 
that “everybody knows us,, you 
know, old reliable house,” is the 
rankest kind of dilettanteism, 
None of the old, seasoned ad- , 
vertisers, who get results and 
increase their expenditure from 
year to year, ever tolerate passive 
copy. The longer they advertise, 
the greater their skill and ex- 
perience, the more prone are they 
to tell their story vigorously, 
over and over again, and each 
time as though it had never been 
told before. 

You would think that Tiffany’s 
ought to be familiar to everybody 
—a house that holds appointments 
from European: courts, and has 
been synonymous with the best 
in plate and jewels for two gen- 
erations. Yet you find Messrs. 
Tiffany & Co. in the magazines 
summer and winter. You would 
think that everybody ought to 
know Ivory Soap. But does Ivory 
ever let up, or take it for granted 
that its advertising story can be 
abbreviated? Not a single month. 
There are dozens of commodities 
as well known in the world as 
Ivory, and if they stopped adver- 
tising to-morrow the trade that 
would continue to come to the 
same old stand would amount to 
millions and last for years. But 
not one of them dares to drop 
aggression and substitute passive 
arguments. 

How foolish, then, for the firm 
that is just beginning, to be con- 
tent with weak, jellyfish, non- 
committal statements. How pur- 
poseless and ineffective to print 
advertising that takes it for 
granted that “everybody knows us 
and our product.” Advertising is 
aggression. The harder it hits, 
and the longer, and the oftener 
in the same place, with all the 
facts each time, the better. Ad- 
vertising means getting a hump 
on yourself, and not being the 
cautious immovable business house 
that lets things come to it, but the 
young, enterprising, insatiable, 
fighting house that goes where 
things are. 


>> 





Tue -highest rates occasionally 
appear to-‘have been the lowest 
when . résults. are: investigated... . 
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INTERESTING—IF TRUE. 


Occasionally there appears in 
certain daily newspapers through- 
out the country a new line of ad- 
vertising for some product that is 
conspicuous for three things. 
First—It is very large copy, run- 
ning from quarter to full pages. 
Second—It appears very frequent- 
ly and persistently. Third—It 
seldom appears in more than one 
newspaper in a city. 

A man who has been interested 
in this copy, and who claims to 
have found out some of the in- 
side facts concerning it, says that 
its appearance usually sets in 
motion a chain of events about 
like the following: 

Every newspaper publisher 
whose medium is not used is im- 
mediately attracted by this prodi- 
gal advertising. The fact that he 
hasn't got it worries him the first 
week, worries him more the sec- 
ond, and about the third week 
brings him on his knees to the 
agency that is placing the busi- 
ness. When the Little School- 
master’s informant said “on his 
knees” he meant, of course, fig- 
uratively. But eventually the pub- 
lisher goes down upon his figura- 
tive knees for this advertising, 
and then finds that it can only be 
obtained on unusual conditions. 
No matter what his rules in re- 
gard to rates, he must make a cut 
on price for this business so that 
it will be taken for less than he 
is then selling space to any other 
advertiser. He may stay on his 
knees till Hades freezes over, but 
there has never been a case, it is 
asserted, in which this line of ad- 
vertising has ever been given out 
at a publisher’s card rate. The sign 
that a newspaper carries it, there- 
fore, is almost proof that a con- 
cession in rates has been made. 

The line of advertising in ques- 
tion happens just now to be for 
a product widely used by men. 
But from time to time large new 
campaigns for other commodities 
have appeared in the past, now 
placed by one agency, and now 
by another. But they all have 
more or less a common origin, 
and the technical term applied to 
such copy by the agencies that 









place it is “rateemaker” adver- 
tising. 

When a publisher cuts his rate 
and gets a line of this agonizing 
“rate-maker” copy he has only 
begun to get into trouble. For 
while an agency in New York 
may place the line he has secured 
at the moment, and he imagines 
that his concession in rates is a 
dark secret between this agency 
and his own soul, he suddenly 
learns that an agency in Chicago, 
and another here, and another 
there—in fact, a perfectly organ- 
ized chain of agencies—are aware 
not only that he has lowered his 
rate, but know just how much he 
is getting for this “rate-maker” 
business, and demand on every- 
thing they place a rate in accord- 
ance. In other words, this large, 
fascinating copy is an_ entering 
wedge, and the chain of agencies 
is in cahoots, and the publisher 
who rises to the bait and stretches 
a single point to secure this im- 
posing line of copy has really 
cut hig own rate on all business 
that may come to him through the 
chain of agencies that work the 
game. 

It would probably be difficult to 
get very many facts to prove the 
above assertions, yet they are im- 
portant if true. If such a con- 
spiracy docs exist, anyone familiar 
with advertising affairs will con- 
cede that it must have been con- 
cocted by some person thoroughly 
familiar with human nature as it 
is found in the publishing busi- 
ness, and an adept in the art of 
trying a publisher’s soul. Further- 
more, if the assertions are true, 
then a good many publishers in 
the United States must know 
more about the matter than they 
would care to state, for this al- 
leged “rate-maker” advertising is 
now appearing in many news- 
papers. 
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The German Weekly 


of National Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 149,281. Rate 35e. 
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UNADVERTISED FOOD 
PRODUCTS. 


CANNED CORN AND TOMATOES. 








Every grocer from Eastport, 
Me., to the Golden Gate and irom 
New Orleans to Nome sells 
canned goods. The variety of his 
stock depends upon the location 
of his store and the character of 
his trade. If his customers are 
the miners of the most recently 
established camp in Alaskan gold 
fields it includes only the most 
common articles of food, such as 
condensed milk, baked beans, 
corned beef, salmon, sardines, to- 
matoes, corn, peas, peaches and 
pears. If, on the other hand, his 
patrons are the most prosperous 
residents of a large and thriving 
city his stock contains an exten- 
sive selection of all kinds of foods, 
from terrapin to plum pudding. 
He can supply all the dishes for 
a full course dinner, including 
soup, fish, entree, roasts, game and 
dessert, 

The canned goods industry has 
grown more rapidly than almost 
any other that can be named. As 
far back as 1839 Isaac Winslow 
of Portland, Me., began his ex- 
periments in putting up fruits in 
cans. It was not until 1862, how- 
ever, that he patented the process 
which made a commercial success 
of his enterprise. Canning fac- 
tories can now be found in almost 
every State in the Union. 

Canned goods are no longer re- 
garded as luxuries but as neces- 
sities. They are used by rich and 
poor alike. The rapid increase in 
our population during the last 
twenty years has had much to do 
with the increase in the demand, 
and the extension of the list of 
foods put up in cans. To-day 
there is hardly a variety of meat, 
game, vegetables or fruit that can- 
not be bought at the grocers in 
glass or in tins. The low cost 
at which they may be purchased 
is one of the chief causes of their 
popularity. 

But of all canned goods corn 
and tomatoes have the most ex- 
tensive sale. In 1900, 305,566,430 
pounds of corn, valued at $8,230,- 
975, were put up by the facto‘ies, 
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New York led with the produc- 
tion of 64,384,896 pounds, Mary- 
land stood second with 40,937,232 
pounds and Maine third with 23,- 
300,112 pounds. 

The favorite canned vegetable, 
however, is the tomato. Accord- 
ing to the official figures 641,219,- 
993 pounds, having a value of 
$13,926,749, were put up in 1900. 
Of this amount Maryland pro- 
duced 201,133,625 pounds, New 
Jersey 77,764,232 pounds and In- 
diana 63,272,984 pounds. 

Here, then, are two vegetables, 
the combined sales of which in 
1900 amounted to $22,157 724, and 
at present probably far exceed 
that figure, and yet neither of 
them is generally advertised un- 
der a trademark by a single can- 
ner or jobber. Sometimes a grocer 
will exploit certain brands in his 
ads printed in the local newspa- 
pers, but as he changes the brands 
with every new line of goods he 
purchases, no permanent benetit 
is derived by any one of them. 

Since the consumption of corn 
and tomatoes is.so large it fol- 
lows that some brands can _ be 
made more popular than others by 
advertising. The public is always 
willing to pay a few cents more 
for an article the quality of which 
has been emphasized in the public 
press. Why, then, do not the 
canners or the jobbers advertise 
their goods in such a way as to 
establish their trademark and 
create a greater demand for their 
products? 

A few years ago Seeman Bros., 
prominent wholesalers of New 
York, made an effort to popularize 
their White Ribbon brand of 
canned goods, Their advertising 
campaign was conducted for one 
year, the mediums used being 
street cars, placards, billboards 
and circulars. The result was 
unsatisfactory and discouraging, 
and no further advertising along 
this line has since been done by the 
firm. Mr. S. L. Stix, who has 
charge of the canned goods de- 
partment of Seeman Bros., in dis- 
cussing the matter with me re- 
cently said: 

“While the advertis‘ng did not 
build up our canned goods trade 
to any appreciab'e extent it did 
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help to call attention to our 
house and give us additional pres- 
tige. The trouble we have found 
in trying to extend our trade for 
advertised goods is the indiffer- 
ence of the grocer. He will not 
make the slightest effort to help 
to push the game along. Suppose, 
for illustration, that we offer him 
an unadvertised brand of corn for 
$1.15 per case—he buys say 25 
cases. When the goods are deliv- 
ered he will make an attractive 
display of them in his windows or 
on the shelves and this stimulates 
trade, 

“Tf we offer him an advertised 
corn we are obliged to add a fixed 
amount to the selling price to 
pay for the advertising. When 
we tell him he will have to pay 
say $1.20 or $1.25 he shuts up like 
a clam and buys only a case or 
two which he puts away under the 
counter, or in some inconspicuous 
place, and only sells the goods 
when called for. His argument in 
support of his atttude is that 
there are plenty of brands of corn 
just as good as the advertised 
kind that can be sold for less 
money and will therefore have a 
larger sale, and put more cash in 
his till. Why, then, should he 
make any effort to push the adver- 
tised goods on which his profit is 
necessarily less? 

“Tf you could discover some 
way to overcome this indifference 
of the grocer and secure his co- 
operation the manufacturer and 
the wholesaler would be mighty 
glad to know it. As long as he 
opposes advertised goods and 
works against them at all times 
what’s the use of spending money 
for publicity?” 

“It seem; to me, Mr. Stix,” I 
remarked, “that you have not 
made a fair test of the value of 
advertising in forcing sales. You 
admit that you have not used 
either the daily newspapers or the 
magazines in your publicity cam- 
paign. Had you done so the 
chances are the grocers would 


have found it to their advantage 
to change their attitude toward 
advertising canned goods.” 
“That may be true,” replied Mr. 
Stix. 
would have been the same. 


“but I am afraid the result 


The 
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cost of the experiment would be 
tremendously heavy and most of 
the wholesalers wouldn't want to 
stand the expense. 

J. B. Hurley, wholesale agent. 
one of the most experienced men 
engaged in the canned goods trade, 
had this to say upon the subject: 

“Canned goods are sold on such 
a small margin that it would not 
pay us jobbers to advertise them. 
‘Lhe low prices at which these 
goods are sold are due to the 
canners themselves. They have 
cut them so very close that there 
is no margin left to provide a 
fund for an advertising campaign. 

“It stands to reason that some- 
one must pay the expense if ad- 
vertising is to be done. If the 
canner advertises the goods he 
adds a few cents to the selling 
price to cover the cost. If the 
jobber pays the advertising bills 
he gets his moncy back by load- 
ing the price to the retailer who 
in turn charges it to the consumer. 
Should all three advertise the 
brand of goods the price would 
become so loaded down in the end 
that the public would not buy 
them because of their high cost. 

“But there is another and much 
better reason why it would not 
be advisable for the canners or 
jobbers to establish a_ trade- 
marked brand of tomatoes or 
corn. We cannot get enough of 
the goods: to supply our cus- 
tomers. 

“Tf, under normal conditions, 
we cannot get enough goods to 
fill our orders what would be- 
come of us if the demand should 
be stimulated by advertising?” 

Mr. Hurley admitted that it was 
unusual to have so much diffi- 
culty in securing goods from the 
canners. Sometimes it was due 
to poor crops. Sometimes to 
labor troubles. At any rate pres- 
ent conditions were not liable to 
continue for any length of time. 

Now it is one thing to theorize 
and another to put theory into 
practice. The advertising done by 
Seeman Bros. was entirely local 
and was not of a character to give 
the best results. Had they 
placed their announcements in the 
newspapers, where they would be 
read by the housekeepers who buy 




















canned goods, the case might have 
been different. 

We are discussing corn and 
tomatoes and not the entire line 
of tinned goods. These two are 
in constant demand and the sales, 
as pointed out, are very large. If 
a canner will use enough printers’ 
ink to let the people know he 1s 
putting out No. 1 goods which are 
of uniform excellence, and can 
be relied upon from year to year, 
he will establish a trade such as 
is enjoyed by no other manufac- 
turer. Grocers are usually will- 
ing to exploit advertised goods 
because sales are easily made. If 
there is a greater demand for 
them than for his other stock, and 
if the prices are not too great for 
his customers to pay, and his pro- 
fit is the same, he will not be long 
in finding out that he is making 
more money by selling them than 
by selling the common brands. If 
you make it an object for him to 
handle the goods nine times out 
of ten he will put them in stock. 

The advertising solicitors who 
would be successful in persuading 
canners or their agents to enter 
this untrodden field, so far as their 
business is concerned, must know 
what they are talking about, They 
should be able to show how the 
campaign can be conducted, what 
its cost will be and what may be 
expected in the way of results. It 
seems to me that it is an experi- 
ment well worth trying by any 
concern that puts up first-class 
goods. No one should begin ad- 
vertising unless he has the money 
and patience to keep it up for 
at least two years. 

FRANK L, BLANCHARD. 
~o- 


New York, Sept. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I - received a copy of PrINTERs’ 
INK, oe yeron 12th issue, and note 
the article contained therein regarding 
Leslie’s Weekly. 1 wish this had been 
put in a little different form, as a 
good many advertisers do not like 
barber shop circulation. Of course we 
have considerable, but at the same time 
it is often used as a matter of re- 
proach. Personally, I think barber shop 
circulation is pretty good, as _ people 
who go into barber shops to get shaved 
must have money, but Leslie’s Weekly 
has between forty and fifty thousand 
regular annual subscribers, and the bal- 


12, 1906. 
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ance of the circulation is through the 
news companies, 

I wish you would advise me of your 
own opinion of this matter so that | may 
correct my impressions of the article. 

‘Very truly yours, 
W. L. MILLER, 
Advertising Manager. 





ADOPTED AS A TEXT BOOK. 
Tue UNIversITy Press, 
ANN Arsor, Mich., Sept, 8, 1906. 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., New 
York City, N. Y.: 
Some weeks ago we had some corre- 


spondence with you relative to your 
book, entitled, ‘Forty Years an Ad- 
vertising Agent,” by George P. Rowell. 


This book has been adopted for use ina 
course on advertising by a new corre- 
spondence school recently organized in 


this city. Will you therefore 
send, to begin with, 4 copies of this 
book. We inclose money order ‘for 


$5.34 in payment of same at your dis- 
count rate to the trade. Your early 
attention will confer a favor. We are, 
Yours very respectfully, 
S. A. Moran, Megr., 

University Press. 
41> 

CarROLLTON, Ga., Sept. cP 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I wish the address of all who deaf 
in Stationery novelt'es of every de- 
scription, as there is considerable de- 
mand in our section for these, and we 
have _a proposition to make all who 
deal in such. R. LEE SHARPE. 





1906. 








FIGHT MONTHS 
OF 1906 


From Jan. 1, 1906, to August 31, 
1906, The Chicago Record-Herald 


Gained 
2,430 Columns 
Advertising 


over the corresponding eight 
months of 1905. 


THE RECORD-HERALD prints the 
statement of circulation for each 
day of the preceding month in 
every issue. How much better this 
is than “high-water marks.” 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 
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WHAT THE FAKIR TRADES 
ON. 





Newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishers who admit to their adver- 
tising pages business of a ques- 
tionable class make the plea that 
a publication is no better than its 
readers, and that suppression of 
fake investment, “weak men,” ob- 
jectionable medical publicity and 
other forms of advertising, re- 
fused by more conscientious pub- 
lishers, lies with the public. 
“When the public turns against 
such business we will refuse it,” 
they say; “such advertising must 
be more or less necessary to read- 
ers, or it would not pay the ad- 
vertisers to continue.” 

There is little justice in this 
excuse. It is at best a piece of 
sophistry. What makes the value 
of an advertising medium is not 
the class of reading matter a pub- 
lisher prints, nor the class of ad- 
vertising he accepts or rejects. In 
fact, the publisher has very little 
to do with the production of that 
thing called advertising value 
which he sells so readily. Adver- 
tising value is created by adver- 
tisers, and no one else. The busi- 
ness reputations of firms using a 
newspaper or magazine, the qual- 
ity of their goods, their fair meth- 
ods of dealing—these create in 
readers the form of confidence 
known as advertising value. A 
publisher may enhance this valu- 
able thing by wise elimination of 
dishonest business, but even where 
he is as scrupulous as Cyrus 
Curtis, the burden of creating ad- 
vertising value still rests with his 
advertisers. 

This being the case, every dis- 
honest advertisement admitted to 
any publication trades on the con- 
fidence that honest advertisers 
have created. The public may be 
swindled by a bankrupt invest- 
ment concern that has used maga- 
zines or newspapers. The pub- 
lisher may lose business as a re- 
sult of the increased caution of 
his readers. But the ultimate 


losers through the operations of 
any fake in a publication’s adver- 
tising pages are the other adver- 
tisers. 


Not only reliable invest- 
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ment houses that are using its 
pages suffer through the distrust 
raised, but this damper acts 
against bringing maximum results 
to every other advertiser, 

The harm done by one fakir in 
a publication nullifies not only the 
confidence built up by fifty reliable 
advertisers, but may tear down 
the work of a year, and decrease 
the pulling power of the publica- 
tion for many months to come. 
When a publisher exercises ex- 
treme caution in accepting busi- 
ness, therefore, and admits no 
doubtful advertiser until he has 
been investigated through the 
commercial agencies and subject- 
ed to a common-sense examina- 
tion, he is not acting as a benevo- 
lent elder brother to the public, 
or even protecting the advertisers 
he already has. What he does in 
rejecting doubtful advertising is 
to protect the element in his busi- 
ness that is most valuable and 
saleable—advertising value. Noth- 
ing shows this more clearly than 
the steady growth of advertising 
patronage in newspapers and 
magazines that most rigidly cen- 
sor their columns. Every doubt- 
ful class of advertising eliminat- 
ed is a reason for more conserva- 
tive advertisers to come in, and 
the latter remain because their 
business is stable instead of the 
transitory campaign of the fakir. 
A roll-call of publications that are 
most cautious ..ould be also a list 
of those carrying the largest ad- 
vertising patronage. These pub- 
lications not only pull results on 
their own account, but in many 
cases act as focusing points for 
returns in an extensive campaign, 
If an advertiser were using a 
questionable magazine and also 
one that is above suspicion, most 
of the duplication of circulation 
in his inquiries would probably 
come in bearing the key number 
of the more reliable publication. 
Or even if this were not the case, 
his advertisement in the question- 
able medium would gain strength 
by the fact that it was accepted by 
the more cautious publisher. The 
fact that a certain line of business 
is accepted by a magazine like the 
Outlook would tend to give the 


























same advertising prestige in less 
cautious magazines. Yet the rule 
works the other way also. Use 
of an unscrupulous medium may 
easily destroy confidence in ad- 
vertising that appears in reliable 
publications. 

Advertising value is created by 
advertisers. Where elimination 
of questionable business is so ne- 
cessary to its preservation of this 
quality that makes reputable ad- 
vertising productive, it is not un- 
reasonable for reputable advertis- 
ers to take a hand in censoring 
a publication themselves. In some 
cases this has been done, and re- 
sults have always been immédiate 
and beneficial. Some years ago, 
for instance, a card with the 
phrase “Have you ever worn a 
fig-leaf” appeared in the street 
cars of certain cities. The query 
was intended to stimulate interest 
in an article that was to be ad- 
vertised in full later in the cam- 
paign. But the street-car public 
never found out what the query 
meant. Protests came to the 
street-car people from ministers 
and women’s clubs, but were met 
with excuses and sophistry. ‘The 
cards are as good as the public, 
and when the whole public pro- 
tests we will take them out,” was 
the reply. But a week later came 
a sudden cancellation of a long- 
time contract from a large cloth- 
ing house. The street-car people 
were over to this firm’s offices 
instanter. “What is the matter?” 
they asked. “We object to ap- 
pearing with those fig-leaf cards,” 
was the reply; “when you take 
them out we will go back into the 
cars.” The second card in the 
fig-leaf series never appeared. 

Superficially this might appear 
like a high-handed proceeding. But 
actually it was not. The reputable, 
stable advertiser in periodicals, 
street cars, theater programmes or 
outdoors, has built up public con- 
fidence in advertising. He took 
advertising out of the hands of 
swindlers and fakirs in the first 
place and made it a great com- 
mercial force. Most of the re- 


strictions laid down by publishers 
have been dictated by reputable 
business houses. 


As the margin 
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of doubtful advertising narrows, 
the volume of reputable advertis- 
ing swells. A reputable advertiser 
who uses his power to eliminate 
questionable advertising from any 
medium is therefore doing a ser- 
vice not only to himself and all 
other reliable business houses, but 
is also doing a service to the man 
who owns that medium, increas- 
ing the stability and value of his 
advertising space. 
——_+~y_ — 
MELBA PUT OUT HER OWN 
VERTISING. 


Who would ever imagine that Mme. 
Melba once went forth armed with a 
pail of paste in one hand and a roll 
of bills under her arm. Such a thing, 
however, actually happened in the early 
days of her career. While Nellie 
Mitchell, as she then was, was still a 
schoolgirl, holiday making at Sorrento, 
in Victoria, she got up a concert in aid 
of one of the local charities. She asked 
her family to help her eke out her 
own meagre savings, which she intended 
to devote to the purpose; but her father 
did not care to encourage his daughter 
in the enterprise. 

Unfortunately all her own savings 
had by this time been swallowed up 
in the preliminary expenses, and there 
was not a penny left to pay for post- 
ing the bills on which she relied to 
advertise the entertainment. She de- 
termined to be her own billposter. She 
went straight to the hotel kitchen and 
persuaded one of the maids to make 
her a quantity of paste. Then she 
borrowed a bill-poster’s brush, and as 
soon as it was dark set off on her ad- 
venturous round and posted up every 
one of the bills she had had printed. 
The result of her enterprise was a big 
house and a big success.—Grand Maga- 
zine. 


AD- 


ee eee 
MAJOR KRAMER’S YOUNG 
WOMAN. 


Mayor Pierre Garven of Bayonne, 
recently had men go about the city 
pasting wide sheets of white paper over 
the life sized form of a handsome 
young woman which a patent medicine 
concern displays as an advertisement. 
The woman reclines on the edge of a 
new moon. The outlines of the beau- 
tiful form are clearly seen beneath the 
scant draperies. The white sheets leave 
nothing visible of the lady on the edge 
of the moon except her feet and her 
head. 

Many posters are on billboards close 
to the public schools and churches and 
a number of complaints were made by 
parents that the pictures were not of 
the proper sort for their little ones to 
study. Theatrical posters which are 
deemed unfit and all other similar 
posters are to be treated like those 
showing the lady on the moon.—New 
York Sun, 
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(A Roll of Honor 





No amount of money cau buy a place in this list tor a paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are pted from 


li 8 who, accord- 





ing to the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. have submittea tor 
that edition of tne Directory a detailed circulation statement. auly signed and datea, 
also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating m the 1906 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described avove, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 
ment being available for use in the 1907 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures in the ROLL oF Honor of the last named cnaracter are marked With an (:>k). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has aright 


to know wnat ne pays his nara casn for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 


No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 


tv age ge Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
t. 


statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 
would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1905, 8,677. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA. 
Sapoyy Republican. Daily aver. 1905,6.881. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps.. Tribune Bldg. 
ARKANSAS. 
Fert Smith, Times. dy. Act. av. 1905, 8,781. 
Act. aver. for May, June and July, 1906, 4.227. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Mountain View. Signsof the Times. Actual 
weekly average for 1905, 22.580. 





San Francliaco. Pacific Churchman, semi-mo.; 
Episcopalian. Cir. 1905, 1,427; May, 196, 1,700, 

San Fr i nset M monthly, 
literary; two hendred. and eight pages, 5x8. 
Circulation 1904. 48,916: year ending Nov., ’05, 
69.416. 1. L. MeC Cormick, 120 Jackson Boure- 
vard, Chicago, Illinois, Eastern representative. 
William A. Wilson, 4¢ East 23d St., New York 
City, New York representative. Home Offices, 
431 California Street. 


COLORADO. 


Denver. Clay’s Keview, weekly; Perry A. Clay, 
Actual aver. for 1904, 10,926, for 1905, 11,688. 





Denver. Post, daily. Post Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co. Aver. for 1905, 44.820; Sy. 60.104, 
Average for Aug., 1906, dy. 51,968; Sy. 72.560, 
a The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 

GUAR Rowell’s American News- 
TEED paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 

fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
Sor 1905, 7.5587. 


Meriden. Morning art 2 and Republican. 
Daily average for 1905, 7.57 


New Haven. Evening Register. oumy- Actual 
av. for 1905,18.711: Sunday,11,811. 


Norwalk. Evening Hour. Daily arerage guar- 
anteed to exceed3.100. Sworn circulation 
statement furnished. 


Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 
1904, &, B50; 1905, 5,920; now, 6,588, 





Waterbury. Republican. dy. Arer. for 1905 
&.648. La Coste & Maxwell spec. Ageuts, N. Y. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 1905. 85.550 (©®©). 


GEORGIA. 


Atteeee, dy. Av. 1905,46.088. Sun- 
day 47.998. Semi-weekly 56.781; May. s906, 
daily, S2.517; Sun., 53.977; semi-wy., 74.281. 


Atlanta. News Daily aver. first six = 1906, 
24,668. S. C. Beckwith. Sp. ag., N. Y. & Chi. 


Atlanta, The Southern Ruralist. Sworn aver. 
Jirst six mos. 1906, 62.94 6 copies monthly — 
ning Sept. ist, 70.000 guaranteed, semi-monthly. 


Auguata. Chronicle. Only morning paper. 
1905 average. 6,048. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily avenge Sor 
1905, 4,580; jirst six months % months of 1906, 6,245 


Cairo. Citizen Daily average first six 
months 1906, 1,529. 


Ohieage. Bakers’ Helper, monthly ($2.00), 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Average Sor 1905,4,.100(@@). 


Chicago, Breeders’ Gazette. weekly; $2.00. 
Averaye circulation 1905, to Dec. sist, 66,605. 


Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for 1905, 8,708. 


Chieago, Examiner. eae Sor 1905. 144,6 
806 copies. daily; 90% circulation in city; 
larger city circulation a nm any two other ‘Ohi 
cago morning papers combined. Examined | 
Association of American Advertisers. Smith 
Thompson, Representatives. 


Chieago. Farm Loans and City Bonds. Lead- 
ing investment paper of the United States, 


Chicago. Inland Printer. Actual average cir- 
culation for 1905, 15.866 (@ ©). 


Ohieago. Orange Judd Farmer. Only agricul- 
tural weekly covering the prosperous Western 
States. Circulation is never less than 90.000, 
The count made June1, 1906, showed 89,764 paid 
subscribers. Keachesfrom 70% to 80% of the post- 
offices in Illinois. Michigan. Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Texas; over half the poxtoffices in 
indiana, Kansas and Nebraska, and two-thirds 
of those in the Dakotas. All advertisements 
guaranteed. 

Chicago. The Tribune has the largest two-cent 


circulation in the world, and the aaa ——- 
onl de any morning newspaper in Chicago. 





‘ the only Chicago newspaper ah 
ing OO 
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Ohicageo, Record-Herald. Arerage 1904, daily 

148.761, Sunday 199.400. average 1905, daily 

146.456, Sunday 204.559. 

t@The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Heraid 


(Atlel-w is guaranteed by the pub- 
tt No lishers of Rowell’s American 


Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 


Joliet, Herald evening and Sunday morning. 
Averaye for year ending July 47, 196, 6.266, 


INDIANA. 


Indianapolis, Up-to-Date Farming. 1905 av., 
156,250 semi-monthly; bc. a line. Write us 

Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actual net averuge for 195, 24.390. 

Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1905, 1,447; weekly, 2,397. 

Richmond, The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 
average net puid circulation for 1905, 4,074; six 
mouths ending June 3u, 196, 4,262; for July, 
1906, 4.525. Over 3.200 out of 4800 Kichmond 
homes are regular subscribers to the Evening 
Item. ; 


IOWA. 


Davenport. Catholic | Messenger, 
Actual average for 15, 3,514. 


weekly. 


Davenport. Times. Daily aver. Aug., 12,041. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
taan any other pauper or no pay Jor space. 


Des Woines, Capital, caily. Lafayette Young 
publisher. Actual average suld 1905, 59.17. 
Present curcutation over 40.000, City and State 
e:rculation laryest in Iowa. More local advertis- 
ing in 1905 in 342 issues than any competitor in 
365 issues. The rate sive cents a line, 


Des Moines, Register #£2d Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any otner Des Moines or lowa 
paper. Average circulation sor May, dy. 29,434. 








Dex Moinex. The People’s Popular Monthly. 
Actual average for 1905, 182,175. 


Sioux City. Journal, —_. Average for 1905 
sworn, 24,961. Average for Jjirst six months, 
1906, 29,045. 


Sioux City. Trioune. Evening, Net sworn 

daily, average 1905, 24.287 : July, 1906, 27.17%. 

paper vf largest paid circulation. Ninety 

per cent of Sioux City’s reading public reads 

the Tribune. Only lowa paper that haa the 
Guaranteed Star, 


KANSAS. 


Pittsburg, Headlight. dy. and wy. Actual 


average for 1905, duily 5,280, weekly 8.278. 


KENTUCKY. 


Marton, Crittenden Kecord, weekly. Actual 
average for year ending October, 1905, 1,832. 


Owensboro. Daily Inquirer. Larger circ. than 
any Owensboro daily. 0 charge unless true. 


Owensboro, Daily Messenger. Sworn average 
circulation for 1905, 2.4714; June, 1906,3.418. 


LOUISIANA. 


Orleans, Item. official journai of the 
-  Av.cir. Jan., 196, 24.615; for Feb., 196, 
25.419; for March. 1906. 26.0693 for April, 1906, 
26.090. Av. cir. Jan, 1 to June 30, 1906, 25,196. 


MAINE. 
Augusta. Comfort, mo. W. H. Gannett, pub 
Actual average Jor 195, 1.269.578. 


Augusta. Kennebec Journal, dy. and wy. 
Average daily, 1905. 6.986. weekly, 2.090, 

Bangor. Commercial. Average yor 1905, daily 
9.455. weekly 29,117. 


AD ere 


New 
vity 
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Dover. Piscataquis Observer. Actual weexly 
averuye 195, 2.019 
Lewiston. Evening Journal, daily. 
1905, 7.598 (@@). weekly 17.443 © O 
Phillips, Maine Wooas ana Woodsman.weekly, 
J. W. Brackett Co, Arerage for 195. 8.077. 
Portland. Evening Express. Average Sor 1905, 
daily 12.005. Sunday Telegram, 8,423. 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis. U. 8. Naval Institute, Proceedings 
of ;q.; copies printed av.yr. end’g Sept.1905,1,637, 


Aver. for 
de 








Baltimore, American, dy. Av. first 6 mo. 1906, 
Sun., 35,142; d’y, 67.514. No return privilege. 


Baltimore. News, daily. Kvening News Pub- 
lishing Company. .iverage 195, 60.673. For 
August. 1906. 69.014, 

The absolute correctness of the 
lstest circulation rating accorded 
the NEWS is guaranteed oy tne 
puotisners of Roweil's American 
Newspaver —— who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
urst person who successfully con- 

troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boaton, Christian Endeavor World. A leading 
religious weekly, -ictual areraye 1905, 99.491. 

Boston, Kvening Transcript (OO). Boston’s 
tea tuole puper. Largest amount of week day auy, 

Boston. Glove. Averaye 1905, daily, 192.584, 
Sunday, 299.643. “Lurgest Circulation Daily 
of any twocent paper tn the United States. 
100.000 more circulation than any other Sunday 
paper in New England.” .dvertisements go in 
morutug and afternoon editious for one price. 
%@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Globe is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully cone 
troverts its accuracy. 


UA 
orig 
TEED 


Boaton. Post. Average tor July, 1906, Boston 
Daily Post. 248.704; Boston sunday Post, 
225.452. Daily gain over July, 1905, 6.5703 
Sunday gain over July, 195. 88,292. Flat 


rates, r. 0.p. daily. 20 cents; Sunday, 78 cents. 
pee eene Breakfust Table Paper of New Eng- 
and, 


Lynn, Evening News. actual arerage for 1905, 
? 
Springfield, Current Events. 


y Alone guar- 
antees results. Get proposition. 


Over 50,000, 


Springfield, Farmand Home. National Agri- 
cuitural semi-monthy. Total paid circulation, 
$96,482. Distributed at 68.226 postoffices. 
Eastern and Western editions. Al) advertise- 
ments guaranteed. 


Springfield. Good Housekesping,mo  -_Aver- 
age 1405, 206.088. No issue less tran 200.000, 
All advert:sements gua; anteed. 


Springfield. New England Homestead. Onl 
important agricultural weekly in New aves f 
Poid circulation, 42.404. Keaches every post- 
office in Mase. R.1.. and Conn., and all in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and Maine. except a few in 
tne woous. All advertisements guaranteed, 


Woreesater. [Opinion Publique, daity(@ ©). 
Paid average Jor 195. 4.253. 
MICHIGAN. 


Adrian, Telegram Dy. av. last three months, 
1915, 5.171. Payne & Youngs. Specials. 
Grand Ruplids., Evening Press dv. Av 
1905, 40.456. Corers Westen Michigan. 
Jackaon. Citizen Press. Average six months 
ending June 50, 196, 6.363 daily. Largest in its 








field. Investigation invited 


Jackson, Morning Patriot. Average Jun 
6,811; Sunday, 6,992; weekly (April), 2. 





1906, 
18, 
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Saginaw. Courier-Herald, daily. Sunday. 
Average 195.12,394: August, 1906, 14.661. 


Saginaw. Evening News. daily. Average fo 
9905,16,710; July, 1906, 20.712, —_ 


MINNESOTA. 
Minneapoiis. farmers’ Trivune. twice a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1905, 46.428. 


Minneupeoiis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual averuge 1905, 87,187; Jirst 
six months 1906, 100,050. 

” absolute accurucy of Farm, 
Stock & Home’s circulation rating 
ts guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation is 
practically conjined to the farmers 
of Minnesota. the Dakotas. Western 
Wisconsm and Northern lowa. Use 
it to reach section most projitably. 


UA 
Cage 
TEED 


Minneapolis. Journal, Daily and Sunday. 
In 1905 average daily circulation 67.588. Daily 
average circulatio: for Auyust, 196, 78.730. 
Aver, Suundaycirculution, August, 1906,72.18%. 
The absolute accuracy of the 
Journal's circulation ratings ts 
UA guaranteed by the American News- 
o [— paper Directory. It reacnes a 
AN greater number of the purchasing 
TEED classes and goes into more homes 
tha: any paper in its field. It 

brings results 


Minneapolis, Schoo! Education, mo, Cir. 1905, 
9,5. Leading educational journal in the N.-W. 

Minneapolia, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pun. :905,51.512 

Minneunpolis Tribune. W. J. Murphy, pub. 
Est. i867. Oldest Minueapolis daiiy. The Sunday 
Tribune average per tssue jor the month of 
August, 1906, was $0,500. The daily Tribune 
arerage per issue for the month of August, 1906, 
was 104,759. 
GIRCULAT’N § The Evening Tribune ts guar- 
anteed to nave a larver circula- 
tion than any cther Minneap- 
olis newspuper’s evening edi- 


Ae tion. The currier-delivery of 
AN the daily Tribune in Mmneap- 
TEED olis is many thousands greater 


' than that of any other news- 

wer. The city circulation 

by Am. Newan- alone exceeds 43.000 daily. The 

paper Direc- Tribune ia the recognized 

o Want Ad paper of Minne. 
apollis. 


&t. Paul, A. 0. U. W.Guide. Average weekly 
erculation for 1905, 22.542. 


St. Paul. Dispatch. Average number sold for 
pear 1905, 60,568 daily. 

St. Paul, The Farmer, s.-mo. Rate, 40c. per 
line, with discounts. Circulation for six months 
endiny December, 1905, 92.625. 

&t. Paul. Pioneer Press. Net average circula- 
Al Sor January—baily 35.802. Sunday 32.- 

ST. 


The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press circulation state- 
meuts is guaranteed by the Ameri- 


UA can Newspaper Directory. Ninety 
G AN ® per cent of the money due for sub- 
TEED scriptions is collected showing that 


subscribers take the paper because 
they wart it, All matters pertain- 
fny to circulation are open to investigation. 


Winona. The Winona Republican - Herald, 
oldest, largest and best newspaper in Minnesota 
outside the Twin Cities and Duluth. 


MISSOURI. 


Kanaas City, Western Monthly. Reaches prac- 
tically all mail-order and general advertisers. 


8t. Jornenh, News and Press. Circulation 


1906, 35,158. Smithd Thompson, Hust. Reps. 
St. Louis. Courier of Medicine, monthly. 
Actual average for 1905, 9.925. 
St. Louis. Interstate Grocer has three times 


more circulation than three other Missouri gro- 
cery paperscombined. Never less than 5.000. 


St. Louis, National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1905, 
8-041 (© ©). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 
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St. Louis. National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthly, Areraye for 1903.106.625: averave sor 
1904, 104,750: average for 1905, 105.541. 


MONTANA. 


Missoula, Missouiian, every morning. Aver- 
«age six mouths ending June 30, 1906. daily 4, 
Sunday 6,400, 


NEBRASKA. 


Lineoin, Daily Star. evening 

and Sunday morning. -ictual 

GVAA) * daily average Jor 1904,15.239. 

tev For 195, 16.409. Only Nebd- 

raska paper that has the 
Guarantee Star. 





Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
Average 1905, 147.082. 


Lineoin, Freie Presse, weekly. Actual average 
for 1905, 150.7384 


Lincoln, Journal anu News. Daily averaye 
1905, 27,092. 


Omaha, Farm Magazine, monthly. Average 
circulation year ending January, 1906, 40,714, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nushun, Telegraph. The only daily in city. 
Daily average yeur ending July, 1906, 4,353, 

NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth. Journal. Av. 1904. 5.5223 1905, 
6.515; 1st 6 mos. 1906. 7.176; Junz, 7.372. 


Jersey City. Evening Journal. <areraye yor 
1905, 22.546. First six months 1906, 23,085. 





Newark. Evening News. ivening News Pub. 
Co. average sor 1905. 60.1023; Apr. 06. 68,782, 


Plainfield. Daily Press. Average 195, 2.874. 
first? months, 1906,2.963. 1t’sthe leading paper. 


Trenton, Times. Average. 1904, 14.774; 1905 
16,458; April, 18,525. Only evening pape:. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany. Evening Journal. Daily averaye for 
1905, 16.812. J0sthe leading paper. 


Buffalo. Courier, morn, Av./905, Sunday 86,- 
T74; daily 43.008; Enquirer, even.. 31.0627. 


Buffaie. Evening News. Daily areraye 1904, 
88.457: 1905 94.690. 


Catekill, Recorder. 1905 average. 2.811; July, 
1906.8.940, Best adv. medium in Hudson Valley 

Corning. Leader, evening. Areruye, 14/4, 
6.288; 1905 GC.5YS. 


Cortland, Democrat, Fridays. Est. 1840. Aver. 
1905, 2.126. Only Dem. pauper in county. 


Glens Falls. Times. Est. 1878. Only ev’g paper. 
Average year endiny March «1, 1906, 2.508. 


LeRoy. Gazette, est 18%. Av. 1905. 2,287. 
Largest wy.cir. Genesee. Orleans, Niagara Co.’s. 


Mount Vernon. Argus, evening. Actual daily 
average 1 year ending September /,4906. 8.692. 


Newburgh. News. daily. Ar. 1905, 5.160. 
$3,000 more than all other Newb'gh paperscombined 


New York City. 

New York. American Agriculturist. Best 
farm und family agricultural weekly in Middle 
and Southern States. Circulates 100,000 cop- 
ies weekly, of which 95.16% are actual paid 
subscribers, as per count of June 1, 1906. The 
extraordinary character and purchasing power 
of its readers is emphasized by the fact that 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S subscribers in New 
York include every postoffice in the State. In 
New Jersey it goes to 87% of all the postoffices; in 
Delaware 81%, in Pennsylvania 76%, in Ohio 75%. 
and to 20% to 40¢ of the postoffices in the Southern 
States. All advertisements guaranteed. 


American ine (Leslie’s Monthly), Pre- 
sent average circulation, 256.108, Gueran 
teed average, 250,000. Excess, 78,296. 
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army & Navy Journal, Est.1863. Actual weeicty 
average for jirst 7 months. 116. 9.626 (OO). 


Automobile, rey, Average for year euding 
July 26, 1906, 14,615 (3%). 


Baker’s Review monthly. W.k. Gregory Co., 
publishers. actual uverage Jor 1905, 5.008. 

Benziger’s Magazine, family monthly. Pen- 
ziger Brothers. Arerage for 1905,.44.166, pres- 
eut circulation, 30.000, 


Chopper, weekly (Theatrical). Frang Queen, 
Pub. Cx., Lta. Aver. for 195, 26.228(O0©). 


Jewish Morning Journal. Average for 1905, 
64.668. Only Jewish morning daily. 


Music Trade Review. music trade and art week- 
ly. Average Jor 1905, &.B41. 





Printers’ Ink, a journal for advertisers, ae 
lished every Wedne sday. Established 1888. 
tual weekly average ' for 1963, L1.OOT, pera 
weekly average for 1904, 14,918. “Actual weekly 
average fur 1905, 15.090 copies, 


The People’s Home Jourral. 544.541 monthiu. 
Good Literature, 444.667 monthly, average cir- 
culations yor 1905—all to paid-in-advance suod- 
seribers. F. M. Lupton, pubiisher. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
erreulation Jor cear euding Auy., 196, 6.240; 
August. 19V6. issue. 6.989. 





The World Actual arer. for 1905, Morn,. 2Q5.- 
490, Evening. 71.706, Sunday, 411.074. 


Theatre Magazine,monthly. Drama and music. 
Actual average Sor 195, 5B, 038. 


Rochester, Case and Comment, mo., Law. 
Av. for year 1905,30.000,. Guaranteed + 20.000. 

Senenectndy. Gazette. daily. A. N. Lieety. 
actual Average Sor 194, 12.53 4; 1905, 15.058. 


Syracuse, Evening ere Ne daily. Herald Co. 
pub. Aver, 195, daily 3 Sunday 40.098. 





Syrneuse, Post-Standard. Duily circulation 
27.000 copies. The home newspaper of Syracuse 
and the vest medium for legitimate advertisers. 





Utien. National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 195, 2.645 


Utlea. Press. daily. _ A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average Jor 1905. 14.5 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Coneord. Twice-a-Week Times. Actual aver- 
age for 195, 2,262. 


Raleigh. Biblical Recorder, weekly. Av. 1903, 
S,St2. Ar. 194, 9.756. Ar. for 1905. 10,206. 





Raleigh, Evening g Times. Leads all afternoon 

ers in crrculation between Richmond and 

Atlanta. Full A. P. dispatches. Actual daily 
average 1905, 4.251. 


Raleigk. News and Observer, N. C.’s great 
est daily. Sworn average 19/5, 10,202, more 
than double that of any other Raleigh daily, 40% 
greater than that of any other daily in the State. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Grand Forks, Herald. “re’n Aug. 1906, 
8.019. North Dakota’s Biggest Daily. Tacoste 
& Maxwell, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. Representatives 

Grand Forks, Normanden. Av. yr. ’05, 7,201. 
Aver. for Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr, 1906, 2,795. 


OHIO. 
Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat. Finnish. 
Actual average for 1905. 10.766, 


Cleveland, Plain n Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1995, 77.899 (3): Sunday, 74.960 
(sk); August, 1906, 76,648 daily; Sun., $4,014, 


Coshocton, Age, Daily ar. {st 6 mos. '06,8.101; 
an city 10.000- factory pay-rolis $150,000 monthly. 

Dayton,The Watohword. |, Mlus. Young People’s 
Paper. Ar. 195,385.51 lhe, per agate line, 


Springfield. Faria anu Fireside, over 4% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’! paver. Cir. 415,000. 
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Springfield. Woman's Home Companion. 
June, 196, circulation, 565,000; 115.000 above 
guarantee. Executive offices, N N.Y. City 


Youngstown. Vindicator. D'y ar, ‘05, 12,9103 
Sy. 10,178: LaCoste «¢ Ma.cwell. N Y. & Chicago. 


Zaneaville. ‘Yimes-Recorder. Ar. ’05, 10.564, 
Guaranteed, Leads all others combined by 50%. 


OREGON. 
Portiand, Journal. Daily and Sunday. 
Wy Actual average Jor first six months of 
1906. 25,406. Arer for August, 25,522. 


Portland, Pacific Northwest, mo. 1905 arerage 
13,5388. Leadiny farm vaperin State. 


Portland. Evening Telegram. Largest exclu- 
sive circulation of any newspaper in Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erie. Times, daily. arer. for 1905, 15.248, 
August, 1906, 17.269. E. Katz. Sp. Ag., N.Y. 


Ikarriaburg. Telegrapb. Sworn ar., June. 18.¢ 
291. Largest paid circulat’n in H’b'g, vr no pay. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal. mo. 
AV. 194, 3.004; 1905, 5.470 (OO). 


Philadeiphia, Farts Journal, 
movtaly. ween Atkinson _—_ 
pany, publishers. Average 
195, 563.266. Printers’ Ink QA 
awarded the seventh Sugar Bowl 
to Farm Journal for the reason TEEO 
tnat*‘that paper. among ail those 
“publisned in the United States, 
“has oeen pronounced the oe 
“inat oest serves its purpose as 
“a. educator and counseior 
“ror the ayrwuiltural popula- 
“tion, and as an effective and 
“economical medium sor cont 
unicatng wi ith’ the 
“through its aavertising commns.” “Unlike Boe 
other paper.’ 








Philadeiphia. German Daily Gazette. ver. 
*irculation, 1905,daily 51.508: Sunday 44.465, 
sworn statement. Circulation books open. 


. “In De eee nearly everybody reads THE 
ULLE 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 
eulation of THE BULLETIN for eacu day in the 
month of August. 1996: 








CWIAP TR we 








Total for 27 days, 5,646,161 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR AUGUST, 
209,117 copies a day 


THE BULLETIN’s circulation ficures are net; all 
Comend, ited free and returned copies have 
itte 


been 0 sd 
nape, Publisher. 
Philadelphia, Pin AoA \ 


Philadelphia. The TTerchante? Guide, pub- 
lished weekly, ‘The paper that gets results. By 











Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
UA paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Go iw Star,it has the Gold Marks and is 
AN cu the Roll of Honor—the three 
“aA = most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn daily av- 

erage for first six months 1906, 

103,419; Sunday average, 148.949. 


Philadelphia, West Phila. Bulletin, weekly. 
Circulation 5.000. James iL. Waldin, publisher. 


Pittsburg, The U: sued Breau eersan. Weekly 
circulation 1905, 21. 


West Chester. Local News, 

daily. W.H. Hodgson. arerayesor 

1905, 15.297. In its ssth year. 

ea Independent. Has Chester County 
AN ag vicinity for tts field. Devoted 
La a) = Sage news. henze 18 a home 
ter County is second 

2% The ‘State in agricultural wealth 


Willfamaport, Grit. America’s Greatest 
Weexly Average 1905, 226.718. Smith & Thomp- 
son, keps., New Yorn and Chicago. 





York. Dispatch and Daily. Average for é 
months ending April, 1906, 16.280. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtueke:. Evening Times, Aver. circulation 
Sour months endiny April 30, v6, 17.202 (sworn). 

Providence. Daily Journal. 17.623 «@©). 
Sunday, 20.838 (OO). Eventing Brlletin’?, 738 
averave #5. Providence iournai Co. pubs. 

Providence. Real Estate Register; finance. 
b’ld g, etc.: 2,528;sub's pay 24% of total city tax. 








Weateriy. Sain. Geo. H. Utter, pub. aver. 1995, 
4.467. Largest circulation in Southern R. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Oharieston. Evening Post. Actual el aver- 

age for 1905,4.805. August, 1906, 4.65. 
Coiumbia, State, Actual aver- 
age for 1905, taily 9.582 copies; 
Leave sem:-weekly, 2,625; Sunday, 1905, 
AN 11.072, Actual average first eight 
Aa nonths 1906, daily 11,978 (OO); 

Sunday 11.005 (O©). 


TENNESSEE. 


Knoxville Journai and Trib- 
une. Daily averaye year ending 
December 31, 1905.1%.01%. Weekly 
GUAR average 1904, 14,413. 

AN One of only three papers in 
TEED the South. and oly paper in 
Tennessee awarded tie Guarantee 
Star. The leaaer in news, circula- 

tion, influence and advertising patronage. 


Knoxville. Sentinel. Ar. ‘st 6mos.’06,11,108. 
Carries more advertising in six days than dors 
contemporary in seven. Write for information. 


Memphis. Commercial Appeal. daily, Sunday, 
weekly Average :%5, daily 28.915. Sundau 
5S. 887. weerclu, 80.585, Smith & Taompson, 
Revresentatives N. Y. & Chicago. 

Memphis. Times, ee” Circulation year 
enatng February, 1906, 2.1 

ne plang Banner. daily. Aver. for year 190°, 
8.772: for 194, BOTS; for 1905, 30. 227. 


TEXAS. 

Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Arerage 1905, 
5,487; preseut output over 10,000 guiranteed. 

El Pano. Herald, v.05, 5,011; June,’06, 6,169. 
Merchants’ canvass showed HERALD in 804 of El 
Paso homes. Only El Paso paper mere i to Roll 
of Honor. J.P. 3mart, 150 Nassau St., N 

San Angelo. Standard, weekly. Average for 
year ending May é, 196,3,015 (3). 


VERMONT. 
Barre. Times, daily. F.E. Langley. Aver. 1905, 
8.627, for last six months, 1906, 4.0638. 
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} & Son, pubs. 





Burlington, Free Press. Daily av. '05, 6.558; 
Sor June, 7.624. Laryest vity and State circul.:- 
tion. Examined by Association of American 
Advertisers. 


Burlington, News, daily, evening. Actual 
daily average 1904, 6.018 ; 1905. 6.380; Decen.ber, 
195, T.491. 

9 Argus. Actual daily average 


1905, 3242 


Rutland. Herald. Average 1904, 3,527. Av- 
eraye 1905, 4.286. 


St. Albans, Messenger, daily. Actual averaye 
Sor 1905, S051. 


VIRGINIA. 


Danville, The Bee. Ar. 1905, 2.846, April, 
1906, 2,865. Largest cir’n. Only eve’y puper. 


Richmond. News Leader. Sworn dy. av. 1105, 
29.545. Lurgest in Virginias and Carolinas. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, Post-Intelligencer (O®). 
Average for July, 1906—Week-uay, 
25 809; Sunday,36.840. only 
GUA m’n'¢ paper in Seattie; only gold 
marked and guaranteed circula- 
TEED tion in Washington. A FULU PAID 
circulation of exceptional merit 
and superior value. 


Taeoma. Ledger. Average first six months 
1906, daily, 15.878: Sunday 21,111: wy. 9.642. 


Tacoma, News. sree eel months 
1906, 16,212; Saturday, 17,68 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg. Sentinel. getty. R. E. Hornor, 
pub. Average sor 1905, 2.442 


Ronceverte. W. Va. News, wy. Wm. B. Blake 
Average jirst 7 months 1906, 2,132. 


WISCONSIN. 


Janeaville. Gazette. d’ly and s.-w’y. Cire’n— 
average 1905. duily 8.149: semi-weekly 3,059, 


Madison. State Journal. dy. Circulation aver- 
age 1905,%,.4852. Onlyasternoon paper. 


Milwaukee, Badger and Farmers’ Record, 
mo.; 75.000 copies (3k); rate 30c. a line; largest 
mo. furm journal circulation in this territory, 





Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, d’ Ye Av. 1905, 
26.648; August. 1906, 28.158 (© ©). 


Milwaukee. The Journal.ev g. 
Average 1905. 40.51%: Aug. 196. 
44.166. The wd daily circu- 
Ae lition of The Milwaukee Journal 
AN 18 double that of any other ev _ 

TEED ing and more than is the par 
circulation of any Mitod ences 

Sunday newspaper. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. daliy. Average for 
1905, 7.658. One year to Au to Aug. 1,1906, 7.904 


af T" WISCONSIN 
Agricotrorist. 


Racine. Wis.. Eat. 1877. ZE- 
Actual aver. for 1905, 41.748: 
First five months, 1906.47. ers 2. 
Has « larger circulation in Wis- 
cousin thanany omer, uper. Ad. 
$2.90 an wy Offic ice. Temple 
Court. oe yea 4 Mor. 


Sheboygan, Daily Journal. Average 1905, 
1,610, ‘Only paper with telegraphic service. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver. Province. daily, Arerage for 
1905. 8,687; Aug. 19:6, 10.86 . DeClerque, 
0:6: Repr., Chicago and New York. 

Vietoria, Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. 


Co. eo" 1904. 4.356 GK; fors905, 4,808. 
U. 8. Rep., H. C. Fisher, New York. 
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MANITOBA CAN. 

Winnipeg, Hree Press, dally and weekly. <Av- 

rage for 1905. daily, 80.048: daly. 4ug. 1906, 
$5-088; wy. av. for mo. of July, 20,800. 


Winnipeg. Telegram. Daily averrge July, 
21,249. Flat rate, 42c. inch daily or weekly. 


Winnipeg. Der Norawesten, Canada’s Ger- 
man Family and ee nan Weekly Reaches 
al! the Ger kin, of 200,000— 

its exclusive field. Aver. wh the year end. June. 
196, 15,307; aver. last six months, 15,893. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Walifax, Herald (©@) and Evening Mail. 
Circulation, 1903, 15,5538. Flat rate. 
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ONTARIO, CAN. 
Yoronto. Canadian Impiement and Vebicle 
Trade. monthly Arerage for 1905, 6.083. 
Toronto, The News. Sworn arerage daily 
—- for six months ending June 30. 1906, 
8.403. Advertising rate s6c. per inch. Flat. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreni. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co. 
Lta., publishers. sjctual aoreet. 1904, daily. 
80,259 ; 1905, 96,771; weekly, 48,207. 


Montreal, on. ay .& wy. Graham &Co. Av. 
for 1904. dy. & >. wy. 125.240, Av. for 1905, 
dy. 58,125; . “126,307, 











©O) GOLD MARK PAPERS@OO 





Out of a grand tota! of 23,461 publications listed in the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory, one hundred and fourteen are distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold 


marks (@©@©). 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (©O). 
Reaches 90% of the \\ashington homes. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTIUN. Aver. 195, Daily 
$3,590 (OO). Sunday 45,7231. Wy, 04, 107.925. 


AUGUSTA CHRONICLE (@@©). Only morning 
paper; 1905 average 6,043, 


ILLINOIS. 
GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAL (OO), Chicago. 
prints more cias’fi’d auc cuan all otners inits line. 
THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, (© ©). Act- 
ual average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 


BAKERS' HELPER (© ©), Chicago, ouly “Gold 
Mark” baking journal Oldest, largest. best 
known. Subscribers in every State and Territory. 


TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL (© ©). 
Best paper in city ; read by vest people. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boaton, Am. Wool'and Cotton Reporter. Ree- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of America (OO). 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@©), estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark dai: ay m Boston. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (©), Boston. The 
medium through which to reach textile mills 
using 1,885,000 horse power. 

WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBLIQUE (Q ©) is 
the leading French daily of New England. 


MINNESOTA, 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(©O) Minneapolis, Minn j $3 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (OO). 





NEW YORK, 

NEW YORK TIMES (©©). Largest high-class 
circulation. 

BROOKLYN EAGLE (QO) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

THE POST EXPRESS (©©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertasing medium in this section. 

ENGINEERING NEWS (©©0).—Most_ reliable 
and ably edited.—Times. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (©©). First in 
its class in circulation, influence and prestige. 





TNE CHURCHMAS (©6). Fst. 1844; Satur- 
days; Protestant-kpiscopal. 47 Lafayette Place. 


VOGUE (@©). the indispensable weekly, aver- 
ages more udvertisiug than other publications, 


ELECTRICAI REVIEW (© ©) covers the field. 
Read and studied by thousands. Oldest, ablest 
electrical weekly. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 
In 1905, average issue, 19,020 ( . 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub., 253 Kroadway, N. Y. 


STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL (@0). The, 
stancard authority the world over on street and 
interurban railroading. Average weekly circu- 
lation during 1905 was 8,160 copies. 


NEW YORK HERALD (©©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. Taese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE (© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa hign- 
grade advertiser 





OnLo, 

CINCINNATI ENQUIRER (©©). Great—influ- 
ential—of world-wide fame. Best advertising 
medium in prosperous Middle West. Rates ana 
information supplied bv Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


PPNNSYLVANIA, 
CARRIAGE MONTHLY (© ©), Phila. Technical 
journai;40 years; leading vehicle magazine, 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH ‘eo 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg fleid. (nly two-cent 
morning paper — & prestige most 
profitable to adverti rgest home 
delivered circwation oy Greater Pittsburg. 

















THE PRESS (©©) is Philadelphia’s Great 
Home Newspaper. it is on me Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 

Sworn daily average first 1 ta, months 





per 
Tooe, 103,419; Sunday average 1906, 148, 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (@©), a conservative, 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
THE STATE (©©), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 


TEN NESSEE. 


THE TRADESMAN (@©) Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see semi-monthly. ‘The South’s authoritative 
industrial trade journal. 


VIRGINIA. 
THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@©) is the 
home paper of Nerfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 


WASHINGTON. 
THE POST eo (O©). Onl 
morning paper in Seattle. Oldest in State. 
paper read and RA. ‘by all classes. 


WISCONSIN, 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(©©), the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
Leas than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 





CANADA. 





THE HALIFAX HERALD (© Lone: the EVEN- 
ING Ma!... Circulation 15.558, 











THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popuiar Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





COLORADO. 
T= Denver Post, Sunday edition. April 15 
1906, contained 5,036 different classified ads, 
a total of 112 9-10 columns. The Post is the 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate for Want advertising in the Post is 5c. 
per line eacb insertion. seven words tothe line. 


CONNECTICUT. 
ERIDEN, Conn.. MORNING RECORD; old es- 
tablished f family newspaper: covers field 
60,000 high-class pop.; leading Want Ad paper. 
Classifiea rate, cent a wo times, 5 cents a 
word, Agents Wanted, half acent a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
NHE EVENING and SunpDay STAR, Washington. 
D. C. (© ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
WanT ADS of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


GEORGIA. 
LASSIFIED advertisements in the PREss, of 
vannah, Ga.. cost one cent a word—three 
Insertions for price of two—six insertions for 
price of three. 


ILLINOIS. 


HE Champaign News is the leading Want ad 
medium of Ventral! Eastern Lilinois. 


4 TRIBUNE publishes more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


NRE DAILY NEWS is Chicago’s “Want ad” 
Directory. 


INDIANA. 
TZ eee NEws during the year 1905 
96: more classifi advertise- 
mente oat all other dailies ot Indianapolis 
combined. printing a total of separate 
paid Want ads during that time 


IOWA. 
f pete Des Moines CaPiTaL guarantees the lar- 
gest city and the largest total circulation 
in lowa, The Want columns give splendid re- 
turns always. ‘The rate is1 cent a word; by the 
month $1 per line. It is published six evenings 
a week; Saturday the big day. 


KANSAS. 


PPEAL TO REASON, Girard, Kan.; over 
300,000 weekly guaranteed; 10 cents a word. 


MAINE. 
HE EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want adr 
than all other Portiand dailies combined. 


MARYLAND. 
f beet Baltimore News carries more Want Ade 
than any other Ba/timore daily. It is the 


MASSACHUBETTS, 
HE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
icrg educational medium in New England. 
It prints more advertisements of schools and in- 
structors than*all other Boston dailies combined. 


YHE BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, for 
the first six months of 1906, printed a total 

of 224.269 classified ads, There were no trades, 
deals or discounts. There was a gain of 6,804 


more than any other Boston paper carried for 
first six months of 1906. 
25 ~ CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. 
DatLy ENTERPRISE, Brock- 
olor ton, Mass., carries solid page 
REED Want ads. Circulation exceeds 
10,000. 


MICHIGAN, 
AGINAW CouRIER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
day paper; leading medium; circulation in 
excess of 14,000; one cent a word. 
MINNESOTA 
Te HE MINNEAPOLIS ae is the recognized 
Vant ad medi f Mi 





rae Minneapolis = s and Sunday JOURNAL 

carries more classified 7 than any 
other Minneapolis you ree Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor o Rieicaniae medical 
advertisements printed. Ciaeinnn Wanton tad 
in August. 146,566 lines. Individual advertise- 
ments, 22,927. 


Wes MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the oldest Minne- 
apolis daily and has over 100,000 subscribers, 
which is 30,000 oda each day over and above any 
other Minneapolis = Its evening edition 
alone has a larger circulation in Minneapolis, by 
many thousands, than any other evening paper. 
It publishes over 80 columns of Want advertise- 
— every week at full price (average of two 
S a day); no free ads; price covers both 
paarniiae and evening issues. Rate, 10 cents per 
line, Daily or Sunzay. 


MISSOTKI. 
& ig Joplin GLOBE carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word, Minimum, lic. 


MONTANA. 


“J,HE Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
“*Want-Ad ’ medium; Ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1905), 11,144; Sunday, 13.888 


NEBRASKA. 
INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS. Daily aver- 








recognized Want Ad medium or Baltimore. 


age 1905, 27.092, guaranteed. Cent a word. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


EWARK. N.J., FRkKIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word ; 8 cents per month, 


NEW YORK. 


‘}\ HE Post-ExPREss is the best afternoon Want 
ad-medium 1n Kochester. 








AM Northern New York reads the want ads 
in the WATERTOWN DAILY TIMES. 


LBANY EVKkNING JOURNAL, astern N, Y.’s 
best paper tor Wants and Classified ads. 


pan ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N. Y. Great- 
est Want ad med inW b County. 








EWBURGH DAILY NEWS, recognized leader 
Se in prosperous Hudson Valley. Circulation, 


VOU. 


UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation. 

isthe only Want Medium in uBffalo and the 

arenes Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


T= Times-UNION, of Albany, New York. Bet- 
ter medium for wants and other classitied 

matter than any other paper in Albany, and 
uarantees a circulation greater than all other 
jaily papers in that city. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized aud leading \Wantad medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, aavertis- 
ing novelties, printing. typewritten circulars. 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything whicn 
interests and appeais to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements. 20 cents 
a line per tssue flat : six words toa line, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 


OMLo, 


OUNGSTOWN VinpicaTor—Leading “Want” 
medium, lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA. 
HE OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City, 13.582. Publishes 
more Wants than any four Vkla.competitors. 





OREGON. 
ORTLAND JOURNAL, Daily and Sun- 
day. leads in “‘Want ads.” as well asin 
circulation, in Portland and in Oregon. 
One cent a word. ven circulation 
August, 1906, 25,332. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘J. HE Chester, Pa.. TIMES carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
etherpaper. Greatest circulation. 


WHY DON’T YOU PUT IT IN 
THK PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN! 
Want Ads. in THE BULLETIN bring 
prompt returns, because “in Phila- 
delphia near, everybody reads 


ULLETIN. 
Net paid eee circulation for 


gust, : 
209,117 copies per day. 
(See Roll of Honor column.) 





















21,000 Germans 


visited The John Wanamaker Store in 
Philadelphia on their recent German 
Day Celebration. 
The GERMAN DAILY 
GAZETTE was the medium used. 
Daily circulation averages 51,508. 


“ THERE’S A REASON,” 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
of Nise EVENING BULLETIN—By far the largest cir- 
culation and the best Want medium in R. I. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
‘(HE NEWS AND COURIER (@O), Charleston, 
8.C. Great Southern Want ad medium; Ic, 
a word; minimum rate, 26c. 


Ned Columbia STaTE (Q©) carries 
more Want ads than any other 
South Carolina newspaper. 


CANADA. 
I \HE Halifax HERALD (@©) and the Mair—Nova 
Scotia’s recognized Want ad mediums. 


A PRESSE, Montreai. Largest daily circula- 
L4 tion in Cansca witnout exception. (Daily 
95.825. Saturdays 113,892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantadsthan any French newspaper in the world 
"[}HE DaiLyY TELKGRAPH, St. Jobn, N. B., is the 
Want ad medium ot the maritime provinces. 
Larges: circulation and most up to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads oue cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 








‘}.HE Montreal DaILy STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FamILty HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more W ant advertisemeuts 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


THE Winnipeg FREE PRESS carries more 

“Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nature than are contained inal) the other 
daily papers published in Western Canada 
combined. Moreover, the FREK PRESS carries a 
larger volume of general advertising than any 
other daily paper in the Dominion. 


—__+~o—___- 


NotTHING irritates the British business 
man so much as paying the penalty on 
a piece of American advertising that 
has been mailed with insufficient post- 
age. The British charge in such case 
is double, and really amounts to a fine 
on the Britisher for the Yankee’s care- 
lessness. Some time ago a Philadelphia 
house mailed 100 booklets to London, 
and by error they were short-paid. 
Within two weeks letters of protest 
were received from nearly half of the 
recipients, stating that the Philadelphia 
advertiser owed them fivepence. This 
exactitude in small matters is in keep- 
ing with all business usage over there, 
where even the packing case on a ship- 
ment is charged extra. The Philadel- 
phia house knew this. So fifty English 
sixpences were bought at a bank and 
sent with letters of apology. 


————_ +o 


A Lownpon optician, something of a 
philosopher. posts this notice beside the 
broken window of his shop: 

“Notice.—If the midnight visitor 
who helped himself to goods through 
the center of plate glass window finds 
tkem satisfactory, a testimoni2! will 
oblige. Name and address should be 
supplied, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith.”—New York 
Tribune. 





St 









SPELLING reform has struck Atlantic 
City hard. One of the sand sculpture 
professors there made the other day a 
group that he called “Hurcules Defying 
the Centaur,” while a little farther 
along the boardwalk one reads a sign, 
“Chatelaines, Hand Bags and 
Ridicules.” 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


wr 

t= Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, in advance. On receipt of tive dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
be put gown for one year each and a larger num- 
ber atthe same rate. Five centsacopy. Three 
dollars 2 hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates, 1t is always possible to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all such cases the charge will be five dollars a 
bundred. 


ADVERTISING RATES : 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines tothe page ($40). 

For specified position selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, double price is demanded. 

on time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy faiis to come to hand one week 
in advance of day ot publication. 

Contracts vy the month, quarter or year, May 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space usea paid for pro rata. 

Two lines smailest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

kverything appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted free. 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
Week in advance. 





OFFICE: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
Teiephone 4779 Beekman. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C 


NEW YORK, SEPT. 26, 1906, 














On November 1 the advertising 
rates of the Springfield, Ohio, 
Sun will be advanced. 





PROTZMAN-FARRAR CoMPANY, 
Pittsburg, Pa., is placing orders 
with New York papers for the 
Wheatley Hills Land Company of 
Pittsburg. 








Turoucn its Commercial Club 
the city of Des Moines has ap- 
pointed a committee of fifteen to 
secure an advertising fund ap- 
proximating $25,000, and to ex- 
pend this amount in an effort to 
increase the city’s wealth and pop- 
ulation. 


Tue Fels Naptha Soap adver- 
tising in dailies throughout the 
country, started last spring by the 
H. I. Ireland Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia, has been so success- 
ful that an appropriation of $100,- 
000 is now to be spent in daily 
papers exclusively. This agency 
has lately added to its staff Mr. 
Lewis, formerly with the North 
American and J. C. Chevalier, at 
one time proprietor of the Ameri- 
can Bentwood Furniture Co. 


THE Canadian Advertising 
Agency has begun operations in 
Montreal under the name of F. E. 
Fontaine & Co., 25 St. James st. 





Scotr & BowNeE are revising 
their list of mediums, and it is 
said that publishers will have to 
prove circulation and worth in 
cold facts. 





A PLAN whereby the four States 
of Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana will be advertised is 
being discussed by organizations 
and railroad officials of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. It is expected 
that appropriations will be made 
by State legislatures. 





ALEXANDER’ BELFORD, once a 
prominent publisher of books in 
Chicago, and proprietor of Bel- 
ford’s Magazine, died in Los An- 
geles September 7. His wife was 
a daughter of Andrew McNally, 
of Rand, McNally & Co., the 
Chicago publishing house. 





R. P. Murpocx, for twenty 
years business manager of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Daily Eagle, has 
sold his interest to his brother, 
Colonel M. M. Murdock, and re- 
tired. The value of the paper and 
plant is given at $300,000, of which 
the Colonel owned two-thirds. 





THE silver anniversary of the 
Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, will 
be celebrated November 28 with a 
special issue that, the publishers 
say, will be the handsomest farm 
journal ever given to the public. 
Forms close November 14. At 
least 75,000 copies will be printed. 





THE first issue of the Jllustra- 
ted Sunday Magazine will be out 
on October 7th. Paul Block, the 
New York special agent, has or- 
ganized its advertising depart- 
ment, and J. A. Frazer will be 
eastern advertising manager. In 
size and make-up the new_maga- 
zine will much resemble Collier’s 
Weekly. Ten leading dailies have 
joined the list. and others will 
doubtless be added. 
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SripnEy Woop will act as east- 
ern representative of Self Educa- 
tor and of London Magazine, 





J. A. GarLanp, formerly editor 
of the New England Magazine, 
died at Hanover, Mass., on Sep- 
tember 13. 





CuHarLtes A. UPSON, manager, 
and W. H. Upson, assistant man- 
ager, have resigned their positions 
with the Niagara Paper Mills, 
Lockport, N. Y. 





BETWEEN the advertising man, 
who wants to handle your adver- 
tising and the advertising agent 
who wants to handle your appro- 
priation, there’s a wide difference. 
—Rhode Island Advertiser. 





T. W. Crossy, until recently 
advertising manager for the 
Hayner Distilling Company, is 
now associated with the Clarence 
E. Runey agency of Cincinnati, 
the firm’s name being Runey & 
Crosby. 





“RIDGWAY’S” OCTOBER 6. 


Ridgway’s, the new weekly of 
the Ridgway Company will be out 
Saturday, October 6. On _ the 
evening of September 17 a dinner 
was given the staff at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, and the adver- 
tising and circulation men from 
each of the fourteen cities where 
the new “militant weekly for God 
and country” is to be dated, met 
for a two days’ conference. Mr. 
Ridgway, and members of the staff 
of Everybody's Magazine, were 
present. Lindsay Denison was 
toastmaster. Talks were made by 
Mr. Ridgway, C. M. Lincoln, the 
new managing editor of the week- 
ly. Gelett Burgess, who is to be 
editor of the comic section, and 
George Frothingham, advertising 
manager. The fourteen cities 
selected are New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Denver, San Francisco, Seattle. 
New Orleans, Washington and 
Atlanta, 
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Tue Illinois State Register, 

Springfield, Ill., will advance ad- 

vertising rates October I. 





Cheerful Moments, which is 
now controlled by the Cheerful 
Moments Publishing Company, 
Gaylord Wilshire, president, is 
represented in the advertising field 
by H. G. Sommerman. 





Every word that is unnecessary 
is a handicap to the advertisement, 
The ability to ‘‘shut up” just when 
the desired effect has been pro- 
duced, instead of spoiling that 
effect by mentioning immaterial 
data, is one that is to be valued 
highly. 





THE public must be led rather 
than driven. Occasionally the 
driving process is successfully put 
into effect, but the saner method 
is so to influence one’s prospective 
customers that they are virtually 
unconscious of having been in- 
fluenced at all. Announcements 
which submit the printed propo- 
sition to the reader’s assumed 
ability to recognize great values 
when he sees them, will prove the 
most successful to the end of time. 





NUMEROUS advertising successes 
are due to accident, to covering 
a field just at the moment when 
it was ready to be covered and a 
host of other causes. The ad- 
vertiser whom conditions rather 
than capacity have made is usu- 
ally most prolific in his directions 
to others how to proceed to suc- 
cess. That circumstances alter 
cases is a new law to him; he al- 
ways fails to perceive that it is 
judgment, not precedent, that is 
most needed. Frequently as not 
the course which has led one to 
the pinnacle lands the other to 
misery, because the latter has 
failed to discern the elements in 
which the original plan failed for 
present conditions. Every new 
advertising campaign is a distinct 
proposition, having its individual 
battles to fight. The man who 
relies upon precedents all the 
time is worse than a judge who 
never reverses a decision. 











THE Owensboro, Ky., /nquirer, 
in connection with its advertising 
department has established a free 
cut and copy service, 


James Harpine, for over thirty 
years editor of the Pittsfield, 
Mass., Sun, died in that city Sep- 
tember 16, aged sixty-three. 





Tue Burrell & Fowler Com- 
pany of Cleveland, general adver- 
tising agents, have been succeed- 
ed by the Fowler-Simpson Co. 








PEOPLE in the small towns re- 
ceive about one-tenth as much 
literature as people in the larger 
cities, and have ten times the 
leisure to read it—Woman’s 
Magazine. 





Seymour’ Eaton has entered 
the advertising field, and will act 
as advertising counsel for general 
advertisers. Mr. Eaton’s success 
in giving publicity to the “Book- 
lovers” and “Tabard Inn” Librar- 
ies and later as editor of Book- 
lovers Magazine is well known, 
and the results of his step into 
the advertising arena will be 
watched with interest. 





APPRECIATION. 


It is a habit with a certain New 
York advertising agent to read 
PRINTERS’ INK each week and 
then have it filed carefully away. 
When this reader got the issue 
of August 8, 1906, however, he 
delayed having it filed because he 
wanted to read one article in it 
again, and when he had read it 
again he still delayed because he 
thought he would enjoy a third 
perusal, and after that decided 
that he would allow himself one 
more, and then another, and an- 
other, until finally, when he re- 
solved sternly that the journal 
simply must be filed, his copy was 
sO worn out as to be not worth 
putting away. The article that 
thus cast a spell over his mind 
was entitled “Outdoors and In- 
doors,” and appeared on page 34 
of that issue, 
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Wit1Am H. Beers has been 


made advertising agent of Funk & 


Wagnall’s new publication, the 
Circle, 





THe Star League of Indiana 
announces that it will put in ef- 
fect the form of spelling of 189 
of the 300 words recommended by 
the Simplified Spelling Board. 





La Presse, of Montreal, Can- 
ada’s largest daily, 
Ay has appointed W. J. 
te Morton special United 
States representative. 





Tue New York and Connecticut 
Mortgage, Title and Guarantee 
Company is advertising through 
Ernest Edwards, in Connecticut 
papers. This is a new firm and 
the first title guarantee company 
of Connecticut. 





Epwarp G. Lewis, president of 
the Lewis Publishing Company 
and erstwhile president of the 
People’s United States Bank, 
against which the fraud order 
was issued, has been elected 
mayor of University City, a resi- 
dential suburb of St. Louis re- 
cently incorporated, Within the 
next twelve months it is expected 
that $2,000,000 will be expended 
in building parks and driveways, 
and in beautifying the grounds. 





“LATEST population _ statistics 
give Indianapolis a population of 
over 225,000. Numerous traction 
lines (the greatest interurban sys- 
tem in the world is here) reach- 
ing practically every city, town 
and hamlet within a radius of one 
hundred miles of Indianapolis. 
give the advertiser an additional 
population of over 300,000 to 
draw from. These people, all 
prosperous, and buyers of all 
kinds of well advertised commod- 
ities, can be reached and interest- 
ed through the medium of a single 
newspaper, the Indianapolis 
News”—Dan A. Carroll. New 
York Special Representative, 
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COMPARATIVE. 


Sam E. Leith, the New York 
special agent, tells the Commer- 
cial Union that “the manner in 
which some special agents try to 
secure papers already ably rep- 
resented, proves conclusively that 
they have not yet learned the fact 
that there is a code of honor even 
among thieves.” 








AN INTERESTING TOUR. 


The Canadian Pacific Railroad 
now has something interesting to 
advertise in the shape of a trip 
half way round the world with 
only two changes. This new tour 
takes thirty days, and the travel- 
er can go 12,000 miles under one 
flag, with one ticket, and baggage 
checked straight through: 


Days. Miles. 

Liverpool to Quebec........ 7 2,661 
Quebec to Vancouver....... 4 3,072 
Vancouver to Hong Kong...19 «eee 
Vancouver to Yokohama.... 4,283 
Yokohama to Shanghai..... 1,178 
Shanghai to Hong Kong.... 810 

ONGUB s.cc woaasen seasaiees 30 12,004 





MAIL-ORDER RESULTS. 


In statements made _ incidental 
to selling their $40,000,000 worth 
of stock, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
the Chicago mail-order house, give 
out some statistics of growth. The 
gross sales of this concern for the 
past four years were as follows: 

PE er Crore ye $15,945,397.18 
Riso ss/die nie Sl Walp Rela enn e 23,252 641.96 
+ eccccccccccccce 27,692,720.89 
37,:879,421.74 

During the first eight months of 
1906 the sales were $30,924,874, an 
increase over the same period of 
last year amounting to over $o,- 
000,000. The earnings of the com- 
pany last year were $2,857,306. 
The securities offered are divided 
into $10,000,000 preferred stock 
and $30,000,000 common. The 
stock of merchandise carried is 
inventoried at over $8,000,0co, and 
the real estate, plant, good will, 
patents and investment in manu- 
facturing and other corporations 
at $38.552.206. Cash amounting to 
nearly $1,300,000 is carried to run 
the business, and the balance sheet 
for July, 1906, shows a total val- 
uation of over $51,000,000, 
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You probably receive an aver- 
age of five pieces of printed mat- 
ter a day. As a general thing, 
every one of the five is impatient- 
ly tossed in the direction of the 
waste basket, without receiving 
even a hasty examination. 

Once or twice a week, though, 
something comes along which 
makes you sit back in your chair 
and forget for a while your 
anxiety to see whether there are 
any checks or orders in the mail 
—something which you preserve 
and read. 

Did it ever occur to you that 
every other business man follows 
precisely the same course? 

Would it not be worth 
while to make sure that your 
printed things are of that ex- 
ceptional nature—those out of an 
entire week’s mail that are read 
and kept? 

* 


your 


* * 

The desired result cannot be 
secured by ordinary methods for 
the reason that the fact that your 
printer does his work well will 
not insure those elusive effects 
which appeal so strongly to good 
taste and intelligence. The fact 
that you, yourself, throw away 
any amount of most excellent 
printing is ample proof of this. 

* * * 

We supply a service which in- 
sures the result. 

We sit in judgment on the copy 
and the illustrations. 

We study out the appropriate 
form, style and arrangement. 

We not only produce printed 
things of mechanical perfection 
but we make sure before we begin 
that the plan is right from its 
largest down to its smallest detail. 

A service of this kind is ex- 
tremely valuable to you. 

THE ETHRIDGE-KENNEDY 
COMPANY, 
Hartford Building, 
No. 41 Union Square, 
New York City. 
*Phones 4847-8 Gramercy, 
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A™ active campaign for business 
is being made by Jefferson 
Thomas in behalf of Floral Life, 
of Springfield, Ohio. Mr. Thomas 
states that before Floral Life en- 
tered the field there were no pop- 
ular-priced publications devoted 
to home floriculture except the 
business papers issued by florists 
and seedsmen. 





SAN FRANCISCO'S UP- 
BUILDING. 


“San Francisco is building up 
very rapidly,” states Charles J. 
Brooks, eastern manager of the 
Chronicle. “There have been 
thirty-five hundred houses erected 
since the fire. Van Ness Avenue 
bas flags flying on all the new 
stores, and some of them are 
really handsomer than they were 
in their downtown _ structures. 
San Francisco will soon take its 
place again with the leading cities. 
Its population at the present time 
is 375,000, while many more wait 
in nearby cities to occupy build- 
ings as soon as they are com- 
pleted. Architects from all over 
the country are in our city, and 
are kept busy. The demand for 
employees exceeds the supply and 
it covers every line of employ- 
ment. Workmen are coming into 
the city every day and securing 
employment immediately. The 
whole State of California is 
booming and extremely prosper- 
ous, and they have to look to San 
Francisco as the financial center. 
The Chronicle is housed in its 
new building with a complete new 
installation. Two presses are in 
constant use and the third will be 
in operation within four weeks. 
The newspapers in our city are 
carrying a big volume of business. 
Merchants of all classes state they 
are doing a larger business to-day 
than they did before the fire. The 
financial condition of the city may 
be judged from the fact that her 
business men already have repaid 
more than $40000,000 borrowed 
in the East. These loans were 
taken up at a time when_ the 
money was badly needed in New 
York, although no financial strain 
was felt in San Francisco.” 
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CLEVERNEss with practicability 
make an excellent combination. 
If the practicability be lacking, ai! 
the cleverness in the world will 
avail nothing in bringing an ad- 
vertising campaign to success. 


ASSOCIATED PRESS OFFICERS. 


ciated Press held last week in New 
York, General Chas. H. Taylor, of 
the Boston Glode, was elected to the 
Board of Directors to take the place of 
A. P. Langtry, of the Springfield 
Union, resigned. These were re- 
elected: Harvey W. Scott, Portland 
Oregonian ; Thos. G. Rapier, New 
Orleans, Picayune ; Herman Ridder, 
New York Staats-Zeitung, and Victor 
F. Lawson, of the Chicago Dazly 
News. The Board of Directors elected 
the following officers: Frank B. Noyes, 
of the Chicago Record-Herald, presi- 
dent; Charles Hopkins Clark, of the 
Hartford Courant, vice-president; 
Rufus N. Rhodes, of the Birmingham 
News, second vice-president; Melville 
E. Stone, secretary, and Charles S. 
Diehl, assistant secretary. 


DEVOUTLY TO BE WISHED. 
New York, September 13; 1906. 
Editor of PRiInTERS’ INK: 

The ushering in of such a Millennial 
era as the placing of advertising appro- 
priations without prejudice, as per your 
current issue, were a consummation 
much to be desired, 

You are just a trifle previous in your 
prophecy, however; it was the Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Company reader 
you saw in Everybody's Magazine, not 
the Equitable. Neither the latter named 
company nor its companions, who came 
under the search-light of the Armstrong 
Committee, have yet quite attained to 
that keen appreciation of advertising 
values that would permit them to spen | 
their money telling the readers of 
Everybody's Magazine how thoroughly 
they have ‘cleaned house.” 

_When a high official in insurance 
circles was asked, several months ago, 
why _he did not reply to the articles 
in Everybody’s Magazine, he_ replied 
that it was not wise to clear the snow 
until it stopped falling. It certainly 
stormed some, and without doubt there 
kas been quite a frost. In some places 
it drifted high. 

nd now, instead of clearing away 
the snow and thawing out things gen- 
erally, they are planting grass seed in 
a few of the sheltered spots. 

However, time is a great leveller, and 
even they may not be the last to 
recognize the public service Everybody's 
Magazine has rendered, not only in 
their direct‘on. but in many others. 

Very truly yours, 
Rorert FROTHINGHAM, 
‘Advertising Manager of Everybody’s 
Magazine, 
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NEW CALIFORNIA AGENT. 


The George E. Fairhead agen- 
cy, recently opened in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Los Angeles, 
is headed by the man whose name 
it bears, and is to conduct both a 
local and national agency busi- 
ness. Mr. Fairhead went to Los 
Angeles ten years ago from Utica, 
N. Y., where he was advertising 
manager for a leading department 
store. For five years he was ad 
man of the Hamburger store in 
Los Angeles, and later bought an 
interest in the Curtis-Newhall 
agency. The Cawston Ostrich 
Farm advertising was under his 
management while with the latter 
concern. 


TROUBLE OVER CASSIER 
ESTATE. 


It is now asserted that the late 
Louis Cassier, the publisher who 
was killed in an English train 
wreck last July, left two wives. 
Adolph Cassier and Helena Cas- 
sier Hellman, brother and sister 
of the magazine publisher, have 
joined issue with Gertrude Spoon- 
er Cassier of Scituate, Mass.. who 
says she is the widow of the 
publisher and that Agnes Nichols 
Cassier of Trumbull, Conn., was 
not his wife. The relatives seek 
to prevent a division of the estate, 
estimated at $500,000. Gertrude 
Spooner Cassier, who claims to be 
Cassier’s first and only wife, says 
she was deserted by him in 1895, 
at a time when he was financially 
embarrassed. Her counsel says 
that absolute proof of her right 
to the widow’s dower will be sub- 
mitted to the courts. 


NOT OBSCURE. 


New York, September 5, 1906. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

According to a news item in Print- 
FrS’ INK of August 2oth, reprinted 
from the Commercial Unton, the J. 
Walter Thompson Company “are taking 
up the question with many of the better 
trade papers whether it would not be 
a good plan for them to get on a work. 
ing basis with the advertising agent.” 

The problem of dealing satisfactorily 
with the trade paper is one that vexes 
many advertising agents. In refusing 
commissions to the agent most trade pa- 
pers take the stand that “they would get 
the business anyway,’’ that the adver 
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tising agent is a ‘“meddlesome inter- 
loper,” that he weakens the ‘peculiar 
and close relations’ mysteriously said 
to exist between an advertiser and his 
trade paper and so forth ad nauseam. 
The ordinary mind finds it hard to 
understand why the trade paper should 
put itself in_a class apart from Every- 


body's, McClure’s, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Collier’s, and periodicals of 
like high repute. These cheerfully 


recognize the rights of the agent and 
willingly work with him at all times 
and in all ways. Surely what a pub- 
lication of national prestige concedes, 
ought to be conceded by technical pub- 
lications which are, in comparison, 
obscure, 

Few trade papers have an adequate 
copy or art staff. The average trade 
paper solicitor is a mere “ad getter,” 
content to plod his monthly rounds and 
take gratefully what is doled out to 
him. Thus, the advertising agent has 
to help the trade paper with copy and 
plates and that without a penny of 
remuneration for the effort. I have 
known a trade paper publisher to be 
complimented highly on the artistic 
appearance of his advertising pages, 
when every handsome insert and strik- 
ing advertisement in that month’s issue 
was supplied, ready-made, by advertis- 
ing agents. 

Not only that, but the full page 
plates furnished by the advertising 
agent save the trade paper publisher in 
every instance, the cost of composition. 
Tricks are often resorted to by the 
trade paper publisher to prevent the 
advertising agent from having even the 
semblance of a claim upon him. Thus, 
in a recent instance, the representative 
of a trade paper asked the advertiser 
to have the advertising agent prepare 
copy and cuts, deliver them to him— 
the advertiser—who in turn was sup- 
posed to turn them over to the trade 
paper representative. 

Enlightened publishers recognize and 
welcome the advertising agent as an 
ally worth while in developing business. 
Is it because he is like the man who 
was “so narrow-gauged that he couldn’t 
cross Broadway without falling through 
the trolley slot,” that the trade paper 
publisher refuses to give the advertising 
agent his due? Very truly yours, 

ALFRED STEPHEN Bryan. 

When the advertising agencies 
grow to know as much in regard 
to the specialized press as they 
undoubtedly know at _ present 
about the general magazine situ- 
ation they will probably receive 
more consideration at the hands 
of trade paper publishers. The 
very fact that Mr. Bryan believes 
technical publications to be com- 
paratively obscure seems to show 
that, apparently, he has much to 
learn about them. The specialized 
field is tremendously large—so 
large, in fact, that most agents 
can’t begin to realize its size. 
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NEW BEAN COPY. 


Large advertising for canned 
beans, put up by the T. A. Snider 
Preserve Co., Cincinnati, is now 
appearing in prominent magazines, 
and seems to be rather revolu- 
tionary in character. Heretofore 
it has been assumed by packers 
of this product that everybody 
knows beans. But the Snider 
advertising opens with the direct 
charge that no such a delicacy as 
a baked bean has ever been canned 
—that baked beans would not 
keep a week in tins. The Snider 
product appears to be a boiled 
bean. No information as to its 
nature is given in the first ads, 
however, which is rather unfair 
to the reader after tearing down 
his faith in the other fellow’s 
product. 





JERSEY CITY AND THE 
“JOURNAL.” 


The Evening Journal of Jersey 
City has issued a four-page cir- 
cular of facts regarding the paper 
and the city which it would be 
worth while for an advertiser to 
know. PRINTERS’ INK is glad to 
reprint part of the circular, as an 


example of clear and _ concise 
statement for other papers to 
follow: 


Jersey City, the second city in point 
of population in the State of New 


Jersey, situated on the west bank of 
the Hudson_ River, age opposite 
New York City, is one of the great 


railroad centers of the United States. 
It has a population of 237,952, and is 
the county seat of Hudson County, the 
smallest county in point of area, yet the 


most densely populated in the State, 
the population of the county number- 
ing 463,582, and comprising thirteen 


municipalities, divided into two sections 
of ten and three municipalities each, 
separated by the Hackensack meadows, 
The smaller of these two groups com- 
prises what is known as West Hudson, 
and because of its distance from Jersey 
City, the county seat, forms a locality 
of its own, . 

The larger group is practically one 
great city, the border line separating 
the various municipalities being the 
center of a street. so that the average 
outsider would not be aware of the fact 
that he had passed from one munici- 
pality to another, This group of muni- 
cipalities comprises a population of 
33,279, and it is only a question of a 
ew years when it will become a greater 
Jersey City. Efforts in the direction of 
consolidation have been under way for 
some time, but thus far the actual re- 


sult has not been accomplished, though 
both commercial and topographic con- 
d.tions all tend towards the eventual 
merger of Jersey City, Bayonne, Ho- 
boken, West Hoboken, Union Hill, 
Weehawken, North Bergen and_ the 
smaller towns of Guttenberg, West New 
York and Secaucus, into one great city. 

Jersey City combines both the metro- 
politan and suburban features of life 
within its territory. Many of its pop- 
ulation are employed in New York City, 
residing in Jersey City where rents and 
cost of living are considerably cheaper 
than in New York, Harlem, Brooklyn 
and the Bronx. The majority of its 
working population is employed in 
Jersey City, whose many factories and 
thrifty industries provide steady em- 
ployment and call tor the highest type 
of artisans. 

In addition to its vast railroad in- 
dustries, some of the largest manufac- 
turers are located in this city, as Col- 
gates, Lorillard, Dixon Crucible Co., 
Butler Bros., Whitlock Cordage, Ameri- 
can Type Founders, Leo Paper Box 
Co., Franco-American Food Co., Branch 
of the U. S. Steel Co., Steele & Con- 
dict, Jas. Reilty Repair & Supply Co., 

‘. J. Car Spring & Rubber Co., Heidt 
Cooperage, N. J. Paint Works, Brown's 
Dry Dock, and many others. The 
number of manufacturers in Jersey 
City having a product of $500 and ove: 
has increased in the past five years 
from 536 to 628, their capital from 
$78,612,223 to $82,394,841, and _ the 
value of their product from $72,929,690 
to $75,740,934. The value of the prod- 
uct of Bayonne is $60,663,761; of 
Hoboken, $14,077,305, and of West 
Hoboken, $5,047,267. During the past 
ten years over 5.500 buildings have 
been erected in Jersey City at a total 
cost of over $25,000,000. 

What is known as the Bergen section 
of Jersey City, being practically the 
southern ridge of the Palisades, or the 
upland lying between the Hudson and 
Hackensack rivers, contains some of the 
prettiest residential avenues in the 
vicinity of New York. All this section 
is densely populated, the majority of 
its residents being of the class sought 
by every advertiser, namely, the pur- 
chasing or buying class. West Side 
Park, now building in this section, 
comprises 208 acres and will cost $1,- 
500,000 when completed. 

In this residential area and in the 
vast Hudson City and Greenville home 
sections as well, the Evening Journal, 
the only two cent paper published in 
Hudson County, is gladly welcomed 
every night, as conveying to its readers 
not only the general news of the day, 
received over its own wire, but that 
feature which makes every paper strong. 

er,—-the publication of local_ news. 
Through the medium of the Evening 
Journal, the residents of Jersey City 
are enabled to keep in touch with the 
happenings of the day and what per- 
tains to themselves and to their friends. 

The Evening Journal is also the lead- 
ing newspaper of the City of Bayonne, 
a thriving municipality of over 44,000 
inhabitants, lying to the south of Jersey 
City, and known as the home of the 
Standard Oil, the Orford Copper Co., 
and many other noted industries, 

















MEETING MAIL-ORDER 
COMPETITION. 





Of recent years no one thing 
has so occupied the attention of 
retail merchants in rural com- 
munities, or of editors of trade 
papers, as has the growth of the 
mail-order business. The great 
general stores that conduct their 
business through the medium of 
the mails and which the small 
merchant, who feels keenly their 
competition, delights to describe 
as “cat houses,’ have built up in 
a comparatively short time a 
volume of business of colossal pro- 
portions. The two leading houses 
in this line are reputed to do a 
combined business of seventy 
million dollars annually, while the 
total aggregate of the mail-order 
business in the United States is 
said to be close upon a billion of 
dollars a year. Possibly this is 
an excessive estimate but it is 
undoubtedly true that many mil- 
lions of dollars that were form- 
erly spent in local stores now find 
their way to the coffers of the 
mail-order men. 

How to meet and offset the 
competition of the catalogue, or 
mail-order, house is discussed at 
every trade convention and in the 
columns of trade journals, some- 
times sensibly, but more often in 
a way that would lead one to be- 
lieve that the sufferers from mail- 
order competition are abler in the 
art of invective than in devising 
practical plans for belling the cat. 
The antagonism displayed by local 
merchants towards the extension 
of the parcel post system and to- 
wards any plan for facilitating the 
transmissions of small amounts of 
money by mail—though both of 
these conveniences are earnestly 
desired by the public at large—has 
its origin in the fear that the mail- 
order houses will benefit by any 
plan that makes the transmission 
of money or of goods easier or 
cheaper, as undoubtedly they will. 
For the same reason the local 
country merchant would abolish 
rural free delivery if he could; 
but rural free delivery is 


now too firmly established in the 
affections of the farmer to fear 
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molestation, though its extension 
might be retarded by the united 
efforts of local merchants if it 
were possible for them to act to- 
gether for any length of time, 
which, apparently, is not the case. 
No man or body of men, however, 
can long delay the adoption of 
what the people at large desire, 
and the sufferers from mail-order 
competition might as well realize 
first as last that the rural free 
delivery will be extended, and that 
sooner or later we shall have in 
this country a parcel post system 
as good as that possessed by Ger- 
many and other European coun- 
tries, and better facilities for 
transmitting money than the pres- 
ent money order system affords. 
Even if the government cannot 
be induced to make the transmis- 
sion of money and goods easier 
the mail-order houses themselves 
will find a way. Already the 
Chicago catalogue houses seem to 
have solved the question of money 
remittances. In a booklet issued 
by one of them their plan is ex- 
plained as follows: 

“Tf you have any idle money 
send it to us. We will send you 
a receipt. We will pay you 7 per 
cent interest and you can draw 
the money at any time you want 
it. We are large borrowers of 
Chicago, New York and Boston 
banks. We prefer to borrow of 
you. You trade with us. They 
don’t. Your local banker will 
give you not to exceed 4 per cent 
interest, if he gives you any at all. 
By sending us your money you 
make anywhere from 3 to 7 per 
cent over what you can get at 
home, and we get it as cheaply 
as we now get money from the 
eastern banks.”’ The booklet also 
explains, of course, that when a 
customer wants any goods he can 
send for them and have the bill 
charged against the note that he 
holds against the house. Deposi- 
tors are limited to one to a family 
and the amount cannot be less 
than $5 nor more than $1,000, in- 
dicating that the real object of the 
plan is to secure the depositor’s 
trade by making it easier for him 
to purchase of the house in which 
his money is deposited than else- 
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where. Not only the local mer- 
chant but the local banks suffer 
from this arrangement. 

The banks, it seems, were re- 
sponsible for this new move on 
the part of the mail-order men. 
At the solicitation of the local 
merchants they began to charge 
exchange on checks sent by farm- 
ers to the catalogue houses. The 
exchange more than equaled the 
profits on the goods and the mail- 
order houses had to turn the 
orders down, This it was believed 
would induce the farmers to pur- 
chase goods at home, but the un- 
expected answer of the mail-order 
men was a circular to the farmer 
inviting him to deposit his savings 
with them at 7 per cent interest, 
as described above. 

Commenting on this latest move 
of the detested “cat houses” the 
Topeka correspondent of the /m- 
plement Trade Journal says: 
“Kansas bankers are becoming 
alarmed over this scheme of the 
Chicago mail-order houses for 
getting hold of the idle money of 
the country. Officers of the 
Kansas Bankers’ Association in a 
letter to the State Bank Commis- 
sioner assert that a vast amount of 
money is being sent to Chicago as 
a result of this offer, and ask if 
there is not some way to put a 
stop to it. In reply the State 
Bank Commissioner says: ‘While 
I am sorry to see money drifting 
to Chicago that ought to be in our 
local banks I cannot really see 
in the new scheme any violation 
of the law. The mail-order houses 
are not doing a banking business. 
They are simply borrowing money 
of the farmers. There is no law 
to prevent a man_ borrowing 
money if he can find another man 
who will loan it to him, and it 
seems that these hou--s are find- 
ing plenty of people who are 
ready to loan them money.’ ” 

This ought to convince the suf- 
ferers from mail-order competi- 
tion that there is no use in fight- 
ing the extension of the money- 
order and _ parcels post systems. 
lf it were possible not only to 
prevent their extension, but to 
abolish them absolutely, the mail- 
order - houses would devise and 


operate systems of their own. 
They have the brains to do it 
and if they haven’t the money the 
farmers will lend it to them. 
There is one way, and only one, 
in which the competition of the 
mail-order houses may be met 
and that is by adopting the busi- 
ness methods that have made 
them successful, among which the 
most important is advertising. 
This is the view taken by Mr. 
Glenwood S. Buck, advertising 
manager of the Buck Stove and 
Range Company, of St. Louis, 
who though an enemy of the cata- 
logue house does not permit his 
antagonism to get the better of 
his judgment. “The catalogue 
house has succeeded (he says) 
because it has applied modern 
methods to its business, The 
merchant who feels catalogue- 
house competition most keenly is 
the one who has failed to adapt 
himself to the new order of things 
—who has failed to realize that 
business methods have been sys- 
tematized, and that it is only by 
the rigid application of system to 
business that commercial success 
can now be obtained. The rising 
importance of magazines and 
magazine advertising, the rapid 
and sure transit of the mails, the 
convenience of fast freight and 
express, cheap railroad fare, the 
rural free delivery and the trolley 
have all worked toward uniting 
urban and suburban communities, 
until the country is now practi- 
cally one vast city, and every 
merchant is, in a degree, a com- 
petitor of every other merchant. 

“This change in conditions has 
made absolutely necessary a radi- 
cal change in the methods of the 
smaller merchant. Business is a 
struggle in which the fittest sur- 
vive—but it is just as easy for a 
thousand to be fit as for a hun- 
dred. The standard set by the 
most fit must be maintained by 
all who enter competition with 
him. We must get into line or 
get out. 

“The meeting of catalogue- 
house competition is not a ques- 
tion of fight, but a question of 
getting into line. If we are to 
overcome this competition we 
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must adopt in our business that 
wnich is good in the catalogue- 
house method, and then go it one 
better. The catalogue house has 
succeeded because it has availed 
itself of the mighty power derived 
from modern advertising. One 
house alone last year spent more 
than $500,000 in securing the 
names of the people to whom you 
and your fellow merchants sell 
goods, and in sending to this list 
effective, business bringing, liter- 
ature. ‘The catalogue house looks 
upon the money thus spent as an 
investment, not as an expenditure ; 
and it knows that for a given 
amount of money put into this 
work a given amount is received 
in return, and that as this in- 
vestment is increased the ratio of 
returns increases. The first thing 
we must do then if we are to 
meet catalogue-house competition 
is to avail ourselves of the power 
of modern advertising. We must 
advertise, and we must do _ it 
right.” 

Mr. Buck believes that ignor- 
ance on the part of the consumer 
induces him to buy of the cata- 
logue house. its seemingly cheap 
prices attract, but its obviously 
cheap goods soon react against it. 
If value and quality are consid- 
ered the local merchant has the 
advantage, but the public must be 
educated to buy better things. “If 
I were a merchant in a_ small 
town (he says) I would go after 
business as strenuously as the 
catalogue house does. I would 
modernize and systematize my 
whole business. Inasmuch as the 
success of the catalogue house 
depends upon a lack of informa- 
tion on the part of the ¢onsumer, 
Iwould askmy fellow merchants i In 
my Own community to join me in 
a movement to educate the people 
as to the real advantages of the 
home market and the disadvan- 
tages of buying from catalogue 
houses. The interest and assist- 
ance of the local newspapers, I 
am sure, could be easily obtained, 
and if necessary I would help to 
found a fund for the sending out 
of educational literature along this 
line and the printing of education. 
al matter in the lecal papers. I 





would appeal to the consumer's 
real sense of economy, and to his 
loyalty to the place where he 
earns his livelihood, { would avail 
myself, in short, of every good 
method used by the catalogue 
house—the methods to which it 
owes its success and which we 
must imitate if we are to meet its 
competition. It lies within the 
power of every one of us— 
whether our capital be large or 
small—to adapt these methods to 
our own business, and we must do 
this if we are to win.” 


ATTRACTING ATTENTION. 


Not very long ago a few zeal- 
ous, but too exuberant, women in 
London created a sensation in the 
House of Commons by making a 
demonstration intended to further 
the interests of the cause they ad- 
vocated. The pessimistic friends 
of the cause on this side of the 
Atlantic deplored the affair, and 
professed to feel great chagrin 
and humiliation. 

The optimists declared that, 
taking a business view of the 
matter, it was a fine advertise- 
ment. It had drawn the attention 
of the whole civilized world to 
this great question. It had been 
worth while for the news-gather- 
ers to cable hundreds and hun- 
dreds of words to all points, 
where people were living accord- 
ing to laws made by a few and re- 
viled by the many. 

The optimists were right. It 
was a great stroke for publicity, 
but many things are brought to 
public view only to be crushed out 
of existence by that capricious 
monster—Public Opinion. Inves- 
tigation and publicity are the ruin 
of bad laws, bad business methods, 
and humbugs, whose name is le- 
gion. Sometimes publicity at- 
tracts only to excite ridicule; 
sometimes wonder, sometimes a 
distrust of the person or the cause 
that is advertised. 

As often as the unprejudiced 
observer sees, in the street cars, 
the eard of a certain piano house, 
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key-board. No performer ever 
gets down below the instrument 
and reaches up. Perhaps some 
physiological treak might take 
this position, but no normal 
woman no matter how handsome 
her arms might be, nor how much 
the advertiser might pay her for 
aliowing her arms to be thus pic- 


tured. it is a most uncomfortable 
illustration, and in the end illus- 
trates nothing but the freakish 


mind of the advertiser. It re- 
minds one of that old-time Easter 
picture labeled “Simply to thy 
cross I cling; representing a half 
clad woman hanging by the tips 
of her fingers to a white cross, 
with all sorts of terrors of sea 
and sky about her. 

An advertisement that gives the 
looker-on a feeling of cramp and 
dizziness is radically bad. 

Another of this class has been 
seen in some of the leading maga- 
zines. It belongs to the manufac- 
turer of a substitute for coffee. 
It shows a middle-aged man 
hanging in mid-air, his fingers 
gripped on the edge of a saucer 
in which stands a cup, supposed 
to contain the coffee that this ad- 
vertiser continually rails at, in- 
stead of filling his space with a 
detailed list of the merits of his 
own merchandise. This is the 
great mistake that it seems im- 
possible for business people to 
outgrow. It seems so much easier 
to talk other people’s goods down 
than to talk their own up. 

If one has an article of food, 
or drink, or clothing, or household 
use in the way of carpets, furni- 
ture or musical instruments, why 
not be sure of the merit that is in 
them, and then—make a _ noise 
about it? Where is the sense of 
calling attention to what one has 
not on sale; wouldn’t have it on 
any terms, because it is not fit for 
use, and furthermore, has an ar- 
ticle that is the real, ultimate 
thing in the way of purity, dur- 
ability, health-production and 
general honesty of material and 
manufacture ? 

Of course these pictures draw 
the attention, but is it favorable? 
Will the observer think well of 
the articles that are advertised in 
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this oblique, back-handed fashion? 

There are still others. There is 
the riddle of a very brunette woman 
with an exaggerated Psyche knot, 
with a band of deep blue holding 
it in its horizontal position. The 
woman is only a head and neck 
against a background of red and 
blue wavy stripes. One looks first 
to see if the text is an invitation 
to see the Olympic games at 
Athens, or to buy Turkish cigar- 
ettes, or to go up the Nile on a 
personally conducted tour. It is 
none of these. It is an advertise- 
ment of furs. 

Another misleading picture in 
the street cars is a bunch of pink 
roses in a beer card. Whoever 
would associate beer with roses? 

One doesn’t want anything 
sweet and odorous like roses or 
vanilla ice cream with beer. 
There’s no need of saying that 
perhaps if one tasted this same 
beer he would find no least hint 
of roses in it. That is just the 
point: Why advertise a thing bya 
misleading picture, or by a name 
that can by no possibility be even 
a remote relation-in-law to it? 

An article of food or clothing 
should have a name that in some 
direct way would be the index to 
its qualities and derivation. Chil- 
dren, and some grown folks, are 
fond of riddles, but the average 
person who provides the necessi- 
ties of a family doesn’t usually 
care especially for the hilarity that 
may be concealed in the advertise- 
ment of a great mark-down sale 
of organdies in December. A 
plain statement of the fact, and a 
plain reason for it, will do the 
business. 

Marcret HormMeEs BATES. 
—_——__+o>— 
THIS ADVERTISING LOOKED TOO 
MUCH LIKE MONEY. 

Secret Service men visited the branch 
office of the National Cash Register 
Company at Jersey City, recently, and 
seized a lot of brass pocket pieces in- 
tended for advertising purposes which 
looked so much like double eagles 
that Uncle Sam’s representatives were 
afraid that somebody might mistake 
them for real money. Later in the day 
all molds and dies owned by a New- 
ark concern which manufactured the 
pieces were destroyed. United States 
Commissioner Rowe said that the vio- 
lation of the statutes had been uninten- 
tional—New York Sun, 
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A VICTIM OF WALL STREET. 

At the noon hour recently a prominent 
Wall Street banker was hurrying out of 
his office when he suddenly stopped 
upon noticing a man across the street, 
and tipped his hat very respectfully. 
The man was carrying a_ sandwich 
board emblazoning the merits of a 
near-by quick-lunch parlor, and looked 
altogether seedy. A friend of the 
banker, who had observed the momen- 
tary performance, started to guy him. 
“Who’s your friend?” he asked. ‘He 
is a man I have considerable respect 
for,’ was the reply, “He was once a 
prosperous citizen down here, and worth 
several hundred thousand. He lost 
everything, and finally had to come to 
this. Even the best of us are liable 
to go the same way, you know, and 
that is why I am not afraid to be 
respectful to a once brilliant man.”— 
Pittsburg Disptach. 

——_ +> 


CHEAP NEWSPAPERS STARTED 
IN FRANCE. 

The centenary of the birth of Emile 
de Girardin wiil be celebrated in 
Paris, June 2, 1907. He was the intro- 
ducer of cheap newspapers in France. 

His first venture was frankly named 
the Robber, because it was filled with 
matter taken from other papers. Then 
followed various periodicals, such as 
the Journal des Connaissances Utiles 
and the Musee des Familles, full of 
useful information for the masses. 
Girardin founded La Presse, in which 
he introduced the feuilieton. Adver- 
tisements came with a rush and as La 
Presse gave twice as much reading 
matter as any other newspaper at halt 
the price, Girardin’s competitors sat up 
and took notice. Armand Carrel of the 
National fought a duel with Girardin 
and was killed, 

After the fall of Napoleon III. 
Girardin started the Soleil and the 
Petit Journal. which reached an un- 
heard-of circulation. At the time of 
the Dreyfus affair the Petit Journal 
had a circulation of 1,000,000 a day.— 
Fourth Estate. 

—_—_—_<@—_—__——_ 


“My wife sent two dollars in answer 
to an advertisement of a sure method 
of getting rid of superfluous fat.” _ 

“And did she get the information 
she wanted?” 

“Sure; she got a reply telling her to 
sel it to the soap man.”—Mystic, 
Conn., Times. 

i a Bl ces 

Tue advertising that pleases an ad- 
vertiser is not always the best for his 
business. Some advertisers have poor 
judgment. An apparently clever phrase 
often pleases them more than a strong 
presentation of trade-winning facts.— 
Rhode Island Advertiser. 

+> 





Tue “shopper’s face” is one of the 
ills that the strenuous life has brought 
about upon the long-suffering modern 
woman. It is described as ‘‘a fixed, 
tense, anxious, puzzled look, that brings 
wrinkles before their time.’—Penny 
Magazine, London. 
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THE PRESS OF PARIS. 


All France is centered in Paris, and 
the Parisian newspaper is the gossip of 
the world for the provinces. A few 
provincial newspapers outside the great 
gay city have attained success; and 
they are often fully equal to distinc- 
tion; but in the farthest corner of 
France the Parisian news-sheet may be 
found carefully put away tor perusal 
in a leisure moment, and is part of the 
literature of miner, farmer and _ trades- 
man. It is in most cases good liter- 
ature, too, for every writer of note in 
France uses its columns to treat of art, 
books, or politics, or to run a story 
serially; and it is often fully equal to 
the best of our magazines. 

It caters to two sets of peop!e within 
Par.s itself, those who go to their news- 
paper in the morning for the serious 
business of the day, and the people 
on the boulevard anxious to be amused 
as well as informed; and the result is 
that the evening paper is by far the 
more popular, since the Frenchman can 
leisurely unfold it at his cafe, or chat 
about it to his friends after business 
hours. It oddly bears the date of the 
following day, not the date of the day 
of issue, at the top of the page. 

Often the reader will buy a certain 
sheet because a writer of note daily 
signs a certain article, and this has 
created in France a unique type of 
journal that may be properly called a 
one man newspaper; a peculiar Parisian 
institution that dates trom the day of 
Rochefort, who found himself black- 
listed, to use an American term, by 
the whole French press, because of his 
political views, and was forced to start 
a newspaper of his own. With the evi- 
dence of power of some gifted indi- 
vidual, capital eagerly centers around 
his pen, and he becomes a national fig- 
ure who may attain political fame with 
a rapidity strange to the foreign spec- 
tator. The more fearless a thinker he 
proves himself to be, the more likel- 
he is to gather about himself a set 
that will follow his lead in any na- 
tional emergency. 

A newspaper with the American feat- 
ure of giving extended telegraphic 
news has been issued by an enterprising 
American, and has found a_ place. 
There is, however, enough of the busi- 
ness spirit among French journalists 
tu keep the Parisian newspaper thor- 
oughly up-to-date, and the foreign 
methods of handling news are studied 
and copied.—Master Printer. 
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key-board. No performer ever 
gets down below the instrument 
and reaches up. Perhaps some 
physiological treak might take 
this position, but no normal 
woman no matter how handsome 
her arms might be, nor how much 
the advertiser might pay her for 
aliowing her arms to be thus pic- 
tured. It is a most uncomfortable 
illustration, and in the end illus- 
trates nothing but the freakish 
mind of the advertiser. It re- 
minds one of that old-time Easter 
picture labeled “Simply to thy 
cross I| cling; representing a half 
clad woman hanging by the tips 
of her fingers to a white cross, 
with all sorts of terrors of sea 
and sky about her. 

An advertisement that gives the 
looker-on a feeling of cramp and 
dizziness is radically bad. 

Another of this class has been 
seen in some of the leading maga- 
zines. It belongs to the manufac- 
turer of a substitute for coffee. 
It shows a middle-aged man 
hanging in mid-air, his fingers 
gripped on the edge of a saucer 
in which stands a cup, supposed 
to contain the coffee that this ad- 
vertiser continually rails at, in- 
stead of filling his space with a 
detailed list of the merits of his 
own merchandise. This is the 
great mistake that it seems im- 
possible for business people to 
outgrow. It seems so much easier 
to talk other people’s goods down 
than to talk their own up. 

If one has an article of food, 
or drink, or clothing, or household 
use in the way of carpets, furni- 
ture or musical instruments, why 
not be sure of the merit that is in 
them, and then—make a noise 
about it? Where is the sense of 
calling attention to what one has 
not on sale; wouldn’t have it on 
any terms, because it is not fit for 
use, and furthermore, has an ar- 
ticle that is the real, ultimate 
thing in the way of purity, dur- 
ability, health-production and 
general honesty of material and 
manufacture ? 

Of course these pictures draw 
the attention, but is it favorable? 
Will the observer think well of 
the articles that are advertised in 
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this oblique, back-handed fashion? 

There are still others. There is 
the riddle of a very brunette woman 
with an exaggerated Psyche knot, 
with a band of deep blue holding 
it in its horizontal position. The 
woman is only a head and neck 
against a background of red and 
blue wavy stripes. One looks first 
to see if the text is an invitation 
to see the Olympic games at 
Athens, or to buy Turkish cigar- 
ettes, or to go up the Nile on a 
personally conducted tour. It is 
none of these. It is an advertise- 
ment of furs, 

Another misleading picture in 
the street cars is a bunch of pink 
roses in a beer card. Whoever 
would associate beer with roses? 


One doesn’t want anything 
Sweet and odorous like roses or 
vanilla ice cream with beer. 


There’s no need of saying that 
perhaps if one tasted this same 
beer he would find no least hint 
of roses in it. That is just the 
point: Why advertise a thing bya 
misleading picture, or by a name 
that can by no possibility be even 
a remote relation-in-law to it? 

An article of food or clothing 
should have a name that in some 
direct way would be the index to 
its qualities and derivation. Chil- 
dren, and some grown folks, are 
fond of riddles, but the average 
person who provides the necessi- 
ties of a family doesn’t usually 
care especially for the hilarity that 
may be concealed in the advertise- 
ment of a great mark-down sale 
of organdies in December. A 
plain statement of the fact, and a 
plain reason for it, will do the 
business, 

MARGRET HoLMEs BATES. 


THIS ADVERTISING 1.0¢ LOOKED TOO 
UCH LIKE MONEY. 

a. Service men visited the branch 
office of the National Cash Register 
Company at Jersey City, recently, and 
seized a lot of brass pocket pieces in- 
tended for advertising purposes which 
looked so much like double eagles 
that Uncle Sam’s representatives were 
afraid that somebody might mistake 
them for real money. Later in the day 
all molds and dies owned by a New- 
ark concern which manufactured the 
pieces were destroyed. United States 
Commissioner Rowe said that the vio- 
lation of the statutes had been uninten- 
tional.—New York Sun, 
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A VICTIM OF WALL STREET. 

At the noon hour recently a prominent 
Wall Street banker was hurrying out of 
his office when he suddenly stopped 
upon noticing a man across the street, 
and tipped his hat very respectfully. 
The man was carrying a_ sandwich 
board emblazoning the merits of a 
near-by quick-lunch parlor, and looked 
altogether seedy. <A friend of the 
banker, who had observed the momen- 
tary performance, started to guy him. 
“Who’s your friend?” he asked. ‘He 
is a man I have considerable respect 
for,’ was the reply, “He was once a 
prosperous citizen down here, and worth 
several hundred thousand. He lost 
everything, and finally had to come to 
this. Even the best of us are liable 
to go the same way, you know, and 
that is why I am not afraid to be 
respectful to a once brilliant man.’”’— 
Pittsburg Disptach. 
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CHEAP NEWSPAPERS STARTED 
IN FRANCE. 

The centenary of the birth of Emile 
de Girardin wiil be celebrated in 
Paris, June 2, 1907. He was the _intro- 
ducer of cheap newspapers in France. 

His first venture was frankly named 
the Robber, because it was filled with 
matter taken from other papers. Then 
followed various periodicals, such as 
the Journal des Connaissances Utiles 
and the Musee des Familles, full of 
useful information for the masses. 
Girardin founded La Presse, in which 
he introduced the feuilieton. Adver- 
tisements came with a rush and as La 
Presse gave twice as much reading 
matter as any other newspaper at halt 
the price, Girardin’s competitors sat up 
and took notice. Armand Carrel of the 
National fought a duel with Girardin 
and was killed, 

After the fall of Napoleon III. 
Girardin started the »Solei] and the 
Petit Journal. which reached an un- 
heard-of circulation. At the time of 
the Dreyfus affair the Petit Journal 
had a circulation of 1,000,000 a day.— 
Fourth Estate. 

——_<+——_—_——- 


“My wife sent two dollars in answer 
to an advertisement of a sure method 
of getting rid of superfluous fat.” — 

“And did she get the information 
she wanted?” 

“Sure; she got a reply telling her to 
se:l it to the soap man.”—Mystic, 
Conn., Times. 


+e 
THE advertising that pleases an ad- 
vertiser is not always the best for his 
business. Some advertisers have poor 
judgment. An apparently clever phrase 
often pleases them more than a strong 
presentation of trade-winning facts.— 
Rhode Island Advertiser. 
er 
Tue “shopper’s face” is one of the 
ills that the strenuous life has brought 
about upon the long-suffering modern 
woman. It is described as ‘‘a fixed, 
tense, anxious, puzzled look, that brings 
wrinkles before their time.”—Penny 
Magazine, London, 


THE PRESS OF PARIS. 


All France is centered in Paris, and 
the Parisian newspaper is the gossip of 
the world for the provinces. A few 
provincial newspapers outside the great 
gay city have attained success; and 
they are often fully equal to distinc- 
tion; but in the farthest corner of 
France the Parisian news-sheet may be 
found carefully put away tor perusal 
in a leisure moment, and is part of the 
literature of miner, farmer and trades- 
man, It is in most cases good liter- 
ature, too, for every writer of note in 
France uses its columns to treat of art, 
books, or politics, or to run a story 
serially; and it is often fully equal to 
the best of our magazines. 

It caters to two sets of people within 
Par.s itself, those who go to their news- 
paper in the morning for the serious 
business of the day, and the people 
on the boulevard anxious to be amused 
as well as informed; and the result is 
that the evening paper is by far the 
more popular, since the Frenchman can 
leisurely unfold it at his cafe, or chat 
about it to his friends after business 
hours. It oddly bears the date of the 
following day, not the date of the day 
of issue, at the top of the page. 

Often the reader will buy a certain 
sheet because a writer of note daily 
signs a certain article, and this has 
created in France a unique type of 
journal that may be properly called a 
one man newspaper; a peculiar Parisian 
institution that dates trom the day of 
Rochefort, who found himself black- 
listed, to use an American term, by 
the whole French press, because of his 
political views, and was forced to start 
a newspaper of his own. With the evi- 
dence of power of some gifted indi- 
vidual, capital eagerly centers around 
his pen, and he becomes a national fig- 
ure who may attain political fame with 
a rapidity strange to the foreign spec- 
tator. The more fearless a thinker he 
proves himself to be, the more likel- 
he is to gather about himself a set 
that will follow his lead in any na- 
tional emergency. 

A newspaper with the American feat- 
ure of giving extended telegraphic 
news has been issued by an enterprising 
American, and has found a_ place. 
There is, however, enough of the busi- 
ness spirit among French journalists 
tu keep the Parisian newspaper thor- 
oughly up-to-date, and the foreign 
methods of handling news are studied 
and copied.—Master Printer, 








Advertisements. 


All advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion, $10.40 a 
line per year. Five per cent discount may be 
deducted if paid for in advance of publi- 
cation and ten per cent on yearly contract 
puid wholly in advance of jirst publication. 
Display type and cuts may be used without 
extra charge. but if a specified position is 
asked for an advertisement, and granted, 
double price will be demanded. 


WANTS. 
WV ANTED-_ Situation; fifteen years’ reference 
in ma 


i] orders and catalog compiling; 
various lines, Address ‘K. E.,”’ Printers’ Ink 
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DVERTISING MANAGER WANTED—West- 
4 ern Agricultural Weekly. Salary $75 a 
month to start. GkM STATE RURAL, Caldwell, 
Iaaho, References. 


f (ute circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100.000 copies per day. 


| er capable of taking full charge of 
large office. Must be well up on modern 

° stems Salary $1500-$1800. Call, write. HAP- 
GOODS, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 


V iow -Pogition as business manager by 

gressive hepa? man thoroughly 

posted in a vertising and circulation. Address 
K.,’ Printe:s’ Ink, New York (‘ ity. 


\ 7 RITE-UP MEN—Send me your notes and | 
will write your article at ten cents per 100 








words. 
Address “J. A. W ,” care Printers’ Ink. 


\ J ANTED — L inotype composition, twenty 
cents per thousand for 8-point and nine- 

teen cents for 6-point Write for complete rate 

ecard. FRaNK P. WILSON, Kenton, Ohio. 


Vy ANTED_New and novel ideas in Window 








Dressing for Retail Shoe Stores. All ideas 
accepted will be paid for immediately. Address 
“D. M.,” care of Printers’ Ink, New ork Cit y- 


IRCULATION Man Wanted—One who can add 
»,000 subscribers to planes Beccuere 
Weekly in one year. ‘’ne who has had experi- 
ence preferred. GEM STATE RURAL Caldwell, 
laaho. References. 


EWSPAPER POSITIONS open for advertising 
=. solicitors of successful euperteace. Straight 

ary propositions. Write for Booklet No. 7. 
i RNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
(estab. 1898), Springfield, Mass. 


PUBLISHING and advertising experience in 

all its branches, has been obtained during 

tne last even years by a young man of energy 

andambition. Have lots moretosny. Are you 
interested? Address ‘A. F.,”” Printers’ Ink. 


UCCESSFUL business and advg. mgr.—good 
habits, industrious, c:ean record and thor- 
ough personal knowledge of daily newspaper 
work for 8 years—wants new location; West pre- 
ferred; highest refs. P.O. Box 1345, St. Louis, Mo- 


DWRITERS WANTED—Commission basis. 

Amateurs and others make big money with 
us. Two dimes, if sent now, signifies that you 
mean business,and we send in return sugges- 
tions and sage to work on. ARCHBOLD AD- 
VERTISING C:'., 100 Luverne, Cleveland. 


Ge \ ty os MAGAZINE”—THE WEsT- 
ERN MONTHLY should be read by every 
advertiser and mail-order dealer, Best ** School 
we Advertising” in existence. Trial qi lator 
ten cents. Sample copy free. THE WESTERN 
MONTHLY, $13 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


EWSPAVER MAN—first experience in inside 
a and offive work; then circulation and ad- 
vertising work; then circulation, advertising and 
business management; a produc er with record 
for building up and makit: g profits, —_ en 
connection. Prime of life. Address ‘‘P. B oi. 


ANTED—An experienced and aie man 

to manage a job and bewspaper plant, 

with a daily and weekly paper; doing an annual 
business of over $25,000. Desire party able to buy 
an interest and take full charge of the business. 
For particulars address “L 23.” care Printers’ Ink. 


~ UBSCRIPTION A'3ENTS—We want to arrange 
with some good men or man to take charge 

of an active canvass for subscriptions on a lead- 
ing technical journal of high character. If you 
have <I CY of good agents this is a good op- 
— we will make liberal terms. Ad- 
gd “TECHNIC AL SCHOOL, ” care Printers’ 

nk. 


Wanted Permanent Position. 
Mr. Newspaper, do you want an advertising 
—— who can create new advertisers. in 
crease the spac: 
adwriter of ability. 
Lorain. ‘ogy Have been connected with large 
city daily. Recommendations furnished as 
honesty ana ability, 








e used by old advertisers and an 
If you do, write BOX 307, 
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CIRCULATION MAN WANTED 


to tak oomeer < of subse “yy on large, promi- 
nent weesly. Must be able to write good adver 
tising matter and experienced in doing business 
by mail. oy af opportunity for right 
man, Should be worth $40 or $50 a week at 

start. Address, stating experience, etc., ‘“‘WEEK- 

LY,” care Printers Ink. 

ANTED—Clerks ana others with common 
school educations only, who wish to quai- 
ify for reaay positions at $2) a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
slothing adwriter in New York owes his suc- 
cess within a rem ontne to my teachings. De 


mana exceeds suppl 
GEORGE H. BOWELL Advertising and Ruat- 


ness Expert. 143 Metropolitan Annex, New York, 
RE YOU A GOOD WRITER OF BUSINESS 
LITERATURE! We have an opening fora 
bright, active young man, capable of writing 
good copy for ads, catalogues, booklets, house 
organ, form letters, etc. Have sold our produc: 
successfully by mail for ten years and intend to 
further develop this part of our business. Pos- 
sess Own printing p.ant and other necessary faci- 
lities. Write us eae about your experience 
and what you can do. so state minimum Thin 
wanted and mail samples of your work. JULI 
ALVARIZ & CO.. Cigar Mfrs., Allentown, Pa. 


WANTED 


In several States, experienced men as 
exclusive agents for handling Commercial 
Calendars, Catalogues, and Show Cards. 
Best references required. 


CAMPBELL ART CO., 
Flatiron Bidg., New York. 


78% Increase 


in sales in 1905 over 1904 was 
one result of my work as ad- 
vertising manager of Pond’s 
Extract Company. 

{| On January 1, 1906, I was 
appointed general manager 
of the company. .The first 
six months of this year showed 
an increase of 25 per cent over 
the corresponding period of 
7 On July 10th, owing to 
change in control, I resigned, 
and am now ready to negoti- 
ate with anyone requiring 
high-grade service. References 
as to my integrity and execu- 
tive ability are of the highest 
order. Correspondence in- 
vited. 


W. T. SEAGRAVE, 
136 W. 104th St., New York City. 









































YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

+ of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journa! for 

aave:cisers, pudlished weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertizements will ve inserted 
at 20 cents per live. six wordsto the line. I’RINT- 
RRs’ INK ts the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any other publication in the United States. 

<> 


SUPPLIES. 
Aa TYPE RULE—measures 126 





ate lines; 14 other type measures; also 
tables, etc. 50c. postpaid. L. ROMMEL, Jr., 


aa uer Merchant St., Newark, N. Z 


ERNARD'S Cold Water Paste now used ex- 
clusively by publishers. clipping bureaus, 
billposters, cigar makers. trunk factories and all 
ste users. Sample free. BEKNARD'S PASTE 
EPT., Tribune Bl dg. Chicago. 


*OTE HEADINGS of Bond Paper, 54x8% 
a inches, with envelopes (laid p). 100 tor Maven 
250 for $1.10; 500 for $1.60; 1,000 for $2.50; 2.000 
$4.50: 5,000 for $11.00. Send for sampies MERIT 
PRESS. Bethlehem, Pa. 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
« of 17Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
azine cut inks than any other ink house in the 


trade. 
Special prices to cash buyers. 


Ad iti ww Ru | Enlarged 
wri ing u es yo nee 
Tells how to prepare adver t 
outlines each ste} Brief, tntellivelule. pom con- 
cise. All needed information about type, proof- 
— type tables, selling points and other 

vo! oney refunded if unsatisfactory. Post- 
paid 2e. L. KOMMEL, Jr., 61d Merchant st., New- 

ark. 





ILLUSTRATORS A ND ILLUSTRATIONS 


DVERTISING Cuts for Retailers; good;chea 
HARPER ILLUS, SYNDICATE, Columbus, 





——~o 
DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


GENTS wanted to sell ad _ novelties, 25% comm. 
<\ 3samples, 0c J.C. KENYON, Uwego, N.Y. 


RYSTAL Paper) Weights with your advertise- 
J ment, $15 pe Catalog adv. novelties 
free. ST. LOUIS S Ruri TON CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


? RITE forsamvle and price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and bill File. Keeps your ad 
before the bousewife and business man, THE 
WHITKHKAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, N. J. 
Branches in all large cities 


— o> 
POSTAGE STAMPS. 
y F OFF, ungummed, unused, U.8.; c.0.d. R. 
J E. ORSER, 2404 Milwaukee Ave, Chicago. 








—_+o+—__—_ 
MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 


START in a High-Class Mail-Order Business. 
Spare time or evening athome. Big money 
init. We print you either large or smail cata- 
logues with sone ty ae on them and supply good 
je weit, at whole 

MER: ar “NATIONAL. JEWELRY CO., 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, | Ill. 


poets nite 
PUBLISHING alate NESS OPPORTUNI- 


glee DE Pape 
Can be bocakt —_ 
Gross business over $30,0 
Net profit over $6,000. 
8 la influence in its field. 

Owner has other interests. 

Price $30,000. Terms — 
MERSON P. HARRIS, 

Broker in Publishing Property, 

3 Broadw ay, New York 


CARTOONS. 


C=? furnished pubiishers ed an experi- 

need newspaper artist. Service 
prompt; very reasonable, Mddress “Ca RTC 'OONS,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


SECURE AGENTS NOW. 


We have 11.000 in all parts of the U. 8., NEW 
ag in Canada, Only $1 per M.; the 11,000 for $10. 
8S. M. BOWLES, Woodford, Vermont. 
— er 


EDITORS’ AND_WRITERS’ OPPORTU- 
NITIES. 





CLIPPINGS AND PICTURES LOANE 
Millions on all subjects, compiled from the 
newspapers, magazines, books, reports and 
periodicals of the world. Office room and 
pod ss the collection, or material sent by 

1. THE SEARCH-LIGHT INFORMATION 
LIBRARY, 24 Murray St., New York. 








PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
— ENGI AVERS, Desi Designers. price list and 
mples sent on rouness. STANDARD EN- 
GRAVING, CO., New York 


PRINTERS. 


RINTERS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Neb., for copyrissht lodge cut catalogue 


E print catalogues. bookiets. circulars. acv 
matter—all kinds. \\ rite for prices. THE 
BLAIR PTG. Cvu., 514 Main St.. Cincinnati. ©. 
tm 


PREMIUMS. 


Mp HocsANDS of suggestive premiums suitable 
for publishers and others from the foremo-t 
makers and wholesvle dealers in jewelry ani 
kindred lines. 500-page list price illustrated 
catalogue (@@©) Greatest book of its kind. 
Dubsianes eae 34th issue now ready; free. 

. F. MYERS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


BOOKLETS, 


A» POINTS. A booklet for the retailer. 
£ Money’s worth or money back, 25 cents. 
J. H. KATHBUN, Sedalia, Mo. 


1,000 8S-page fe Booklets, $9. 
Address, or call, 
Room 5, 835 Broadway, N. Y. 


SPECIAL TO RETAIL MERCHANTS 
1,000 BOOKLETS $20.00. 


Envelope size, eight pages and cover (12 in all). 
Written and printed. Ex vert writing, first-class 
printing. Samples on request. Other printing 
cheap. Send samples for e:timates. 


LINCOLN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
1265 Broadway. New York. 


a 
ADDRESSING MACHINES AND FAC- 
SIMILE TYPEWRITERS. 


AS pe ee a office machine that 
r cent. Besides selling the 
“AUTO- ADDRES SER, ” wemake an IMITATION 
TYPEWRITTEN LeTTER and fill in the address 
ao that it cannot be distinguished from the real. 
to do wrapping, folding, sealing, mailing, etc. 
Ask us. 
AUTO-ADDRESSER, 310 Broadway, N.Y. 
ee 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


A. O'GORMAN AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave. 
e N.Y. Medical journal advtg. exclusively. 


MVHE IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Write for Different Kind Advertising Service. 
925 Chestnut Street, Philaaelpbia. 


A LBERT #RANK & CU., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Neeebiiahed 
1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof all kinds placed in every part of the world. 


ARNHART AND S\VASEY, Oakland, Cal.— 
Largest agency west of Chicago; employ 60 
ple; save aavertisers by advising judiciousiy 
newspapers, billboards. walls. cars, distributing. 


PA TE NTS, 


muamPATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8 books for taventors mailed on recei : 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. Ls LACE 
Washington. D.C, Eatab. 1869. 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


EVANGEL. 
Scranton. Pa 


4 lbs 


Thirteenth year: 20c. agate line. 


Ts Troy (Ohio) lEcorD is a daily of the 

Montreal Star class published in a 6.000 
town. Circulation covers city and Central Miami 
County thuroughly. Send for rate card 


The Farm Queen 
HARVEST HOME NUMBER 
SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


Returns guaranteed advertisers in this issue. 
Double size and ae also special cover. 
Rates one cent per wi ey yourad. Should 
you receive less than @ CASH REPLI'S wil run 
your ad three months free. Forms close Sept. 4t 
THE FARM QUEEN 
928 Canton St. Baltimore, Md. 
a 
FOR SALE, 


OR SALE, Cheap—A large Printing Plant, 
complete, in hustling town. Apply Box 157, 
Rumitord Falls, Maine. 


EWSPAPER yom. SALE— in good 

po Will pay to investigate. Price 

3600. J. - UTTERBAC K, ‘1K, Cordell, Oklahoma. 
ALF 


TONES for ‘sale, We We offer a Es oma 

half-tones in condition good as six 
cents per square inch. FsaRMERS’ REVIEW, 
355 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Bargain: 


OR SALE—Entire ne«spaperand job plant, 
row in storage. Will sell on ten years’ tine 
to right party. kxcellent opportunity for right 
man to find a good location and start in busi- 
ness. Address PRANK B. WILSON, Kenton, Obio. 


u WILL buy best weekly in Carro!l 

$2 000 Commer, Arkansas. Health resort 
Da of 5,000. ousand annual visitors. 
Large hotels; ‘nel ze with plant. Don’t write 
unless you mean business and have the money. 
FLASHLIGHT, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


prone SALE—Complete newspaper and job ane 
> in excellent condition, publishing daily 1 
circulation, weekly 2,500, in growing city of 12, 00 
= doing between $2.500 and of 
siness per month and steadily increasing; in 
aplendil tield to improve. For particulars, price 
and terms, write C. A. MCCOY, Lake Charlies, La. 


+ lead ADVERTISEMENT WRIIER’S KEFER- 
ENCi LIBRARY 


BY 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES. 

This Library is an absolute necessity to every 
advertisement writer. Kach volume consists of 
from 150 to 180 te ad besides 
suggestions and general instructions i in regard 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


DDKESSING MACHINES—No type used in 
the Wallace stenci] agaressing machine. A 

card index system of adaressing used by the 
largest publishers throuzbout the country. Sead 
for ‘ri we We do aadressin, ae aly rates, 
WALLACE & CO.. 29 Murray St., N York, 
401 Pontiac Blig., 358 Dearbort St., Uhicago. Ill, 





MAILING. MACHINES. 


THE DICK MATCHLESS MAILER, ns: and 
quickest. Price $12. F. J. VALr.NTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buttalo. ne. 


ADVERTISING “THERMOMETERS. 

| Sek 10c. for sample and catalogue. LARGE 

& RIK ik, 232 Richardson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
—<$—or—__ 


COIN MAILER 


for $3. 10.000. $20. Any printing. Acme 
Coin Carrier Co.. Ft. Madison, la. 


a 
HALF-TONES. 


ag te is we half-tones, |-col.. $1 glareet 
THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVING | c 0. +. Youngstown. Ohio. 


EW werarr . Rat. F-TONES. 
4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
aS, mite Sam accompanies the order. 
Sena for sam 
KNOXVILLE 3 ENGRAVING C O., Knoxville, Tenn. 


HALE TONE or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller, detivered prepaid. 7ic.; 
Caso with order. All 
Service day and nigbt. 
Keferences furnishea, 
r process-engraver. ?. VU. Box $815, 
phia, Fa 








1,000 


6 or more, 0c. each, 
newspaper screens. 

Write for circulars. 
Newspa 
Philade! 


PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
45 Beekman St.. New York Ci ity. 
Coated paversa speciaity. Diamond B Perfect 
Write for high-grace catalorues 


COIN CARDS. 


$3 PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing. 
O THE COIN WRAPPER CO.. Detroit, Mich. 








AE SS a 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES, 


ET prices on Stock Cards and Special Forms 
from manufacturers. Cards furnished tor 
all makes of cabinets. Special discounts to 
Printing Trade. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
707-709 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ep nscmmbade "cance hts 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 





to advertising each particular line of b 
Every advertisement writer. no matter how 
briliiant or experienced, often finds himself in a 
corner where he is pressed for time and ideas. 
The suggestions alone, of which each of these 
aad i several hundred, are worth double 
the c 
With this library at his elbow, the writer is in 
a position to quadruple his working capacity. 
Fourteen volumes bound in cloth and gold— 
ne volume devoted to each of the following 
lines of business: 
Clothing, 
Carriage ‘and Harness, 
Drugs, 
Dry Goods, 
Furniture, 
Hardware, 
—- 


Men’ s E avarestebingr: 
Optical Goods, 
1anos, 
hoes, 


p 
Price $1.50 per volume. 
Sct of fourteen volumes, $15. 
From advertisement writers who can give 
1 be taken for the 


proper peepee ordess wil 

entire ae paid for in poe installments. 

THE AbveIerigen REFEREN i LIBRARY, 
5 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK CITY, 





ADVANTACEOUS 
DVERTISING 

I write all kinds of good ad- 
vertising matter — booklets, 
circulars, letrers Perhaps | 
can help YOUR businouss “ 
enthusiastic, anyway, and 
should like to hear from you 
Glad to answer questions. A 
Teoma will bring rates and in- 

rmation. 
A. L. COOKE, 
L. B.141. Amherst, Mas#e 














A$ I have suggested before, it will cost you 
nothing to send for samples of my work, 
nor will such request commit you to any further 

action whatever. 

1 make Circuiars, Folders, Price-Lists, Cata- 
logues, Trade Primers, Circular Letters, An- 
nouncements, Mailing Cards, Booklets, Notices, 
Newspaper, Periodicai and Trade Journal Adver- 
tisements, etc., etc.—all ¢ fs with “peculiari- 
ties” of their own; and I md on samples of 
these things to foster “W A or Ifs” in the minds 
of those who see them. Pees Ifs’”’ often ripen 
into sample orders, and I have known sample 
orders to fix the habit of ordering my doings on 
those who advertise exclusively for results. 

No. 67, FRANCIS I, MAULE, 402 Sansow St., Phila 
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The October issue of 
PUTNAM’S MONTHLY 


contains President Roosevelt's 





Have Supplied 


Within the Past “‘s"" 





Registered 


THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


At WASHINGTON, D. C., With Over 


100,000 


POUNDS OF 


MONOTYPE METAL 
WITHOUT A SINGLE COMPLAINT. 


Hasa record like this ever been a cay 
in the manufacture of Printers’ Metals? 
We make a specialty of the manufacture 
of Metals for Printers—Monotype. Linotype, 
Stereotype, Electrotype, Autoplate, Com- 


positype. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


Successors to 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 


SMELTERS, REFINERS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
New York Chicago 


Brooklyn Kansas City 


Baltimore 
Denver 





revised “Muck Rake” speech. 











“TWICE AS 


MUCH” 


“HALF AS GOOD” 





Your inks always give us satisfaction and we always 
purchase our colored inks from you, except on rare 
occasions when we run short of some color and buy 
a quarter-pound tube, for which WE PAY TWICE As 
MUCH AND FIND IT HALF AS GOOD AS WHAT WE GET 


FROM YOU. DE NEANE BROS., Washington, D. C. 





prietor of the above-named concern, is only one of the many 


[= ABOVE TESTIMONIAL from Mr. Jos. W. Cheyney, pro- 


sent to me voluntarily by this same gentleman, who considers 
it an honor to praise me when | deserve it and to jump on me 
when my inks are not up to the standard, either in shade or quality. 
All I ask is a trial order, and the purchaser can be the judge and 
jury. Money back when dissatisfied. Send for my sample book of 
one hundred and twenty specimens of my best-selling inks. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
New York 


17 Spruce Street 



















EVERY COPY 
READ 


by persons who have time 
and money to devote to mak- 
ing their homes beautiful— 
that’s the key to the ‘‘qual. 
ity” of our circulation. 


@ These persons (mostly 
women) buy liberally of 
household conveniences, 
wearing apparel and articles 
of every-day use—that’s why 
our advertisers get results. 


@ The only publication in its 
field, edited to make it indis- 
pensable in the multitude of 
homes where flowers are 
grown, and liberally adver- 
tised in all the household jour- 
nals—that’s why our circula- 
tion is growing so rapidly. 


@ One hundred and fifty 
thousand copies a month the 
present edition, advertising 
rate only fifty cents a line, an 
increased circulation and a 
higher rate a certain develop- 
ment of the next few weeks— 
that’s why shrewd advertisers 
are making contracts NOW. 


FLORAL 
LIFE 


(THe Mayr.ower combined—October, 1906— 
with FLORAL LIFE.) 





Tue Younc & BENNETT Co. 
PUBLISHERS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


JEFFERSON THOMAS, Manager. 
BERT W. DYER, Assistant Manager. 
PEARL YOUNG | 7raveling 

E. M. MANsuR § Representatives 
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Quality, Quantity 
and Distribution 


As Determining Factors 
in Magazine Advertising 


That quality rather than quantity 
of circulation is mainly desired by 
magazine advertisers is proven by 
the volume of business carried by 
different magazines. The lists pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink from month 
to month prove the value of quality 
beyond all doubt. 

The user of magazine space, adver- 
tising a high-grade article, makes 
up his list with special reference to 
quality; the more he insists upon 
quality the more limited his list of 
mediums. 

But there is another factor of the 
first importance which, perhaps, 
has not been sufficiently considered, 
and that is distribution of circu- 
lation. Assuming a national dis- 
tribution of the advertised article, 
a well-balanced national distribu- 
tion of the mediums used becomes a 
logical necessity. 

Statistics of distribution of maga- 
zine circulation show that their dis- 


‘tribution does not correspond with 


the distribution of population. Most 
circulations are stronger in the 
New England and Atlantic States 
than in the Central West. There is 
but one striking exception to the 
rule—THE WORLD TO-DAY. 


We shall be glad to send maga- 
zine advertisers apeecific informa- 
tion showing how THE WORLD 
TO-DAY —the leading magazine 
in the West. the 
quality of circulation with a dis- 
tribution that is strong where 
others are relatively weak. 


The World To-Day, Chicago 


New York Office, 156 Fifth Ave. 
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. If, for’ example,. thé 
mind of a writer like Charles 
Austin Bates could be centered on 
a factory, its processes, its prod- 
uct, you could be morally certain. 
that what he wrote.,'would havej 
precisely the qualities. needed in ad 
vertising of this sort. The past few 
years Mr. Bates has rather drop-: 
ped out of, sight, and it has ‘be- 
come the ‘fashion with younger 
men to “refer to him as -“thg last. 
of the experts.” ‘ One’ or two ot 
ithe bright young: men -who,,once, 


:worked on his staff have since ad~ 


mitted, rather reluctantly,» ‘that 
they wrote pretty ;nearly -all the 
stuff that went out. over his sig- 
nature. But if anyone interested 
in good advertising copy will turn 
up the files and see what. sort of 
stuff Charles Austin’ Bates really 
wrote, he will find an element of 
magnetism and ‘charm. coupled 
with; logic and advertising vigor, 
that nobody, is approaching to-day 
—not even the young men who 
assert that they wrote it. Mr. 
Bates always had,a profound dis- 
belief in his own: ability. Once he 
started an advertising:‘sthool;. and 
it. was “his. opinion. that “hé “could 
take any. clean;,industrious young 
man:and teach’ him to. write ag 
good as he did himself... But he 
never did it. 
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For four years 1 
have been studying 
and perfecting. an 
absolutely scien-: 
tific selling 
system---applicable 
to seven‘out of ten 
manufacturing busi- 
nesses-~-manufactur- 
ers only. 

I am doing just 
what PRINTERS' INK so 
pleasantly says I do 
welle 


Correspondence is 


invited and will prove that I am not “out of 


Sight" as Printers’ Ink-suggests, though I 


must reluctantly admit the expression to be 


fairly descriptive of the work I am doing. 


320 Fifth Avenue 
(Corner 32nd st} 


New York, 








BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


READERS OF FRINTERS’ INK WILL RECEIVE. FREE OF CHARGE! 


33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 





It would be fair to assume upon 
a casual inspection of advertise- 


ment No. 1 that Spanish dancing 
girls wear La France shoes when 
they dance. Upon reading the ad- 
vertisement we find that such is 
not the case, and that the Spanish 
girl has absolutely nothing to do 
with the advertisement or the 
shoes; she only gyrates around in 
the way and takes up space which 
is sadly needed for other purposes. 
This advertisement is so badly 





in the 
lively 
dances of 
pain ex. 
presses her 
joyful exu- 
__ berance of 
spirits. 


are so perfectly shaped and 
y constructed that they are 
¥ not only most comfortable 
for general wear, but they are grace- 
ful and beautiful if worn Wey 
at the dance. 


They cost 
$3.00 tu $4.00 the pale 
Catalog free on request 

WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO. 


363 Washington St. 
Lynn, Mass, 








No.1. 


cut up that it is unpleasant to the 
eye, anyway. It may be that 
American girls wear La France 
shoes when they dance, or should 
do so, in which case an illustra- 
tion like No. 2 would be far 
more appropriate and useful. 
* * * 

Here is another case in which 
the first inference proves to be 
unjustified. From a hasty glance 
at this Densmore Typewriter ad- 
vertisement you might think that 
the advertiser wished to induce 
you to take a Densmore with you 








when you go automobiling or 
horseback riding—when you play 
golf or take her out canoeing 
In which you would be quite 





No.2. 


wrong, for the advertisement tells 
you that if you use the Densmore 
you will have plenty of time for 
the other things. All of which 
is far fetched and illogical. No 
one takes any stock in an ad- 








The DENSMORE 
useg in business 
hours saves many 
hours for recreation. 


RUNNING- 
RELIABLE 


The 0 featur 

the DENSMORE 

Mt a Lavorite with bag 

fess -men and operators 
Ash for FREE beotiot 


Ag TNE OLNSMORE TYPEWRITER 
346 Broadway. New York 








vertisement of this kind. People 
who pound typewriting machines 
don’t own automobiles, horses and 
canoes, The purpose of the illus- 
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tration of an advertisement is to 
give exact information—or none 
at all. If you wish to use 
simply a pretty picture that tells 
no story, go ahead; it may attract 
attention and do some good, but 
do not under any circumstances 
use a picture that will convey mis- 
information or create a false im- 
pression. You won't do yourself 
or your proposition any good, you 
may do harm, and in any event 
the pubiic will give you the laugh. 
* * * 


From somewhere in the dim 
halls of memory there comes a 
vague impression that the dollar 
mark has been used for adver- 
tising purposes before, but Mr. 
Ostrander uses it very well in the 
advertisement here shown. It oc- 











MAKE LONEY 
REAL ESTATE 











ema 
“DOLLARS IN 
the science of real 



















.W¥,,M, OSTRANDER (Inc) 
Sve 880,25 Woot 634 savet EW YOUR CITY 








cupied a full page in current 
magazines and presented a rather 
striking appearance. The adver- 
tisement is good—far out of pro- 
portion to any qualities of clever- 
ness or originality it may possess. 
It is good because it is clean and 
well balanced and_ intelligently 
handled. But it is a peculiar sort 
of an advertisement when _ its 
source is taken into consideration, 
for the familiar countenance of 
Mr. Ostrander is absent. 
a7 * * 
Here is an advertisement for 
the Pullman Automatic Ventilator 
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which is neither very good nor 
very bad, but is certainly queer; 
the illustration is so weak as to 
be almost useless—yet the thought 
is there and if rightly handled the 
picture would have been an ex- 
cellent one for the purpose. The 
copy is obviously home-made but 
gives us a few facts which are 
interesting and valuable. From 
an artistic point of view this ad- 











~ «Shut 
ndow” 


And write for Booklet No.§ 


What the Pullman 
Automatic Ventilator Does 





Admits fresh air without 
draughts. 

Extracts the vitiated air. 

Works automatically day 
and night. 

No alterations to the win- 
dows required for installation. 
Pullman Automatic Ventilator Co. 


YORK, PA. 











vertisement is a monstrosity; 
typographically it is little short 
of criminal, yet in its weakness 
there is a certain element of 
strength, and it would not be at 
all surprising to learn that it 
brought results. It is safe to say. 
however, that with intelligent 
handling those results could have 
been increased 100 per cent at the 
least calculation, 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


lteauers of PRINTERS’ INK are invitedto send model advertisements, ideas for w ndow 
cards or circuiars, abu any otuer suggestions for bettering this departme:i 








Joun D. MacPueErson, 
Advertisement Writer. 
48% Wall Street, Bell ’Phone 1867-A. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Inc.osed please find a few Shoe Sale 
ads which | have had appear in papers 
of this city. 
Kindly criticise and oblige, 
Respectfully yours, 
Joun D. MaAcPHERSON. 





I am not much impressed by the 
first ad of the series, which an- 
nounces the opening of a shoe 
sale on the following Saturday, 
and which is reproduced below. 
A man or an ad that is weak in 
the head doesn't amount to a 
whole lot, and that is the prin- 
cipal fault with this ad. “Notice to 
Shoe Buyers” is too hackneyed 
and too often employed in con- 
nection with something not espe- 
cially worthy of notice to attract 
any particular attention. “This 
space is reserved for so and so, 
is usually what so and so say 
when there is nothing else to say. 
Both phrases I regard as super- 
fluous and weakening. I would 
rather have the one word “Satur- 
day” spread clear across the top 
of the page in big type, and then 
in the very next line, begin to tell 
what is going to happen on Satur- 
day, perhaps displaying the word 
“Shoes” somewhere in the body 
of the ad to indicate what it is 
all about. The display of this ad 
is wrong. too. There is no oc- 
casion to display the firm name 
twice and not much excuse for 


neglecting to play up the ‘ ZO 
Williams’ Entire Stock,” on Ww hich, 
I take it. the sale is based. “Keep 


your eye on this space and your 
mind on this sale” is good. 





NOTICE TO SHOE BUYERS. 

THIS SPACE IS RESERVED FOR THE 
WILLIAMS-GERBERICH SHOE CO. 

On Saturday we’ll start one of the 
biggest shoe sales Trenton has ever 
known. 

Thére are bigger bargains here now 
than anywhere in the city, but we 
advise you to wait for this sale. 

A, T. Williams’ entire stock must go. 





Keep your eye on this space and your 
mind on this sale. 


WILLIAMS-GERBERICH SHOE CO, 
Successors to A. T. Williams, 
139 North Broad Street 





The other ads of the series are 
all right, except for a few phrases 
like “A perfect blaze of magnetic 
bargains.” They’re well displayed 
and contain prices which seem to 
substantiate the bargain claims. 
The packing and moving com- 
pany’s ads are sufficiently unusual 
to attract attention, but it should 
always be remembered that when 
an illustration is used which by 
any stretch of the imagination 
might represent the possible cus- 
tomer—the reader—it is just as 
well to throw a gleam of intelli- 
gence into the face and get a little 
style into the clothing. This de- 
partment cannot undertake to re. 
turn specimens submitted, even 
when stamps are inclosed—always 
send duplicate clipping if you wish 
to preserve the originals. 








The Kind of Advertising That Will 
Sell Butter. From the Halifax 
(Can.) Evening Mail. 
Delicious Country 
Butter. 





We have some delicious 
country butter in tubs. You 
know’ what an_ important 


part butter plays in a meal, 
It is something that makes 
or mars the swellest dishes. 
Well, here is a chance to get 
a first quality article at a 
low price. We would like 
to send you a pound of this 
butter. You wiil like it bet- 
ter than any other you have 
tasted. You ring us up on 
’Phone 3035. The butter is 
really worth more, but we 
will sell it this week for 25¢. 


J. H. DeWOLFE, 
Coburg Road & Le 
Marchant St., 
Halifax, Can. 


Cor. 
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1§ Thomas Street, 
New York ‘City. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
I inclose an ad which I came across 
in the Morning Call—a Paterson (N. 
.) paper. I have rewritten this ad 
and would be very grateful if you 
would pass your criticism on same. IL 
think, for so small an ad, there is too 
much display, and although $3.95 for 
an $8 suit might be enticing enough 
in itself, Schoonmaker & Co, say that 
these suits are in their way and are 
willing to lose money just to get rid 
of them. Hardly believable, is it? 
I remain, truly yours, 
Cuas, O. HATTERSLEY, 
Ad School Graduate. 





Yes, the original ad has_ too 
much display, and the display it- 
self doesn’t tell the story, “Odds 
and Ends” might mean almost 
anything; and the reader is not 
further enlightened as to the sub- 
ject until, aiter reading more than 
half the ad, he finds the words 
“Men’s Two-Piece Suits” in small 
type. It is a waste of space, too, 
to print the firm name at the top 
and bottom of so small an ad, and 
I doubt whether the names of the 
president, secretary and treasurer 
of the company at the bottom are 
of any consequence in influencing 
retail trade in a city as large as 
Paterson. It is quite believable 
that this firm is selling for $3.95 
suits that have sometime, and pos- 
sibly this season, been marked $7 
and $8. That is not so uncommon 
as many unacquainted with the 
clothing trade might suppose, and 
is often the best of business for 
the seller. It has a very im- 
portant advertising value; it gets 
cash out of unseasonable stock 
for reinvestment in  seasonable 
goods, with a possibility of turn- 
ing the money over two or three 
times during the Winter; it elimi- 
nates the trouble of packing up 
goods or caring for them till the 
reappearance of their season, with 
which are likely to come later 
styles or market conditions which 
would still force the sale of old 
stock at a radical reduction from 
regular prices. Paradoxical as it 
may seem losing money often 
helps to make money. Your ad 
would be an improvement, I think, 
if you had displayed prices, with 
the old prices and the new closer 





together to show clearly the re- 
duction: 





The Original. 
SCHOONMAKER & CO. 


Odds and Ends 
To Us Only. 
Because they are broken lots. 
To you they are perfect in every 
feature, 
They are in our way and we are 
willing to lose to get rid of them. 


Values $7.00 and $8.00, 


The Price Now $3.95 

We are referring to a number of 
Men's Two-piece Suits, all this season’s 
make. 


Those Who Look Shall See 


in our show window some of the big- 
gest and best bargains in seasonable 
male apparel. 


Those Who Buy Will Save. 


SCHOONMAKER & CO. 
Ccothiers and Outfitters, 
225 to 233 Main Street. 
H. H. Schoonmaker, President; 
H. L. Quackenbush Secretary; 
Samuel Gibson, Treasurer. 








The Improvement. 


WHY NOT AN EXTRA SUIT? 

A neat fitting, lasting and comfort- 
able Suit to tide you over the re- 
maining hot days, and still be good and 
stylish enough for next Summer’s wear, 

Two-piece suits that found ready buy- 
ers at $7 and $8, but because lots and 
sizes are broken our disposition is that 
they must go, and at $3.95 we predict 
~ won’t last longer than half the 
day. 

See if you can’t spare a few moments 
to get a peep at them. 





Printers’ Ink Rarely Sees a Custom 
Shoe Ad Nowadays. Would Like to 
See Others as Good as or Better 
Than This Good One from the 
Houston (Tex.) Post. 





If a shoe is more interest- 
ing to you when you can 
direct and suggest every line 
and curve of its make, come 
to our Custom Department. 

There is no shoe house 
that can serve your wants as 
well as here. Our customers 
are our advertisers. The 
prices—$5.50, $6, $6.50, are 
reasonable when style, fit 
and comfort are assured. 
Try us on your next pair. 


BUCKLEY SHOE CO., 
Shoemakers, 
Houston, Texas, 
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AmeErtIcAN State Co., Inc., 
Miners and Manufacturers of Genuine 
Bangor Roofing Slate. 

Office of 
Cc. R. Lippmann, Ass’t Gen’l Manager. 

East Bancor, Pa. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

Here is a “good one” on a good 
advertiser. This instance shows how 
necessary it is to carefully watch the 
headlines and display. In looking at 
the page in the newspaper, I was struck 
by the advice to get “Superfluous Hair 
at Evans’s.” Yours truly, 

C. R. Lippmann, 
Advertising and Asst Gen’l Manager. 


Noticed it myself. Possibly the 
head-line and signature are in- 
tended for the eyes of bald-head- 
ed men, while the text is ad- 
dressed to ladies with downy 
upper lips: 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
removed by Evans’s Depilatory Powder. 
Formula of Dr. Bartholow. Mailed on 
receipt of price—soc. 

GET IT AT EVANS’S, 

Seventeenth and Chestnut, 

Has a “Get Busy” Sound, Right from 
the Start. From the Washington 


(D. C.) Star. 
Sata 
The Delay | 
| 


Ofa Day 


—in making your will or a 
suitable trust agreement may 
throw the care of your prop- 
erty or business into the 
hands of inexperienced per- 
sons. 

This company’s attorney 
may be consulted at any time 
with reference to this matter. 
Reasonable charges for ser- 
vice, 

UNION TRUST CO., 

1414 F Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


a 

















Inviting. 





Our Diamond 
Display 

Is a most wonderful exhibit. 
You have never before seen 
such a collection of gems. 
We call particular attention 
to our Blue Diamonds. 

Ask to see them. 

These goods shown in 
strict privacy in our Dia- 
mond Booth, away from the 
view of customers, for those 
selecting wedding or engage- 
ment rings, 

“HARDY & HAYES CO., 
213-215 Fifth Ave., 











Pittsburg, Pa, 








PRINTERS’ INK, 


That “Concern with a Clean Record” 
Sounds Like a Knock. Otherwise a 
Good Ad for the Abstract Business. 
From the Houston (Tex.) Post. 


We Know 


That if you knew what we 
know about the abstract 
business, were acquainted 
with the precision and cer- 
tainty of our office system, 
the ability of our abstract 
clerks, the completeness of 
our title plant, you would 
insist, for your own protec- 
tion, that your title be ex- 
amined on an abstract from 
the concern with a clean 
record. 


STEWART ABSTRACT & 
TITLE C 





Houston, Tex. 











Mecy's Clever Scheme for Affording 
Some of the Conveniences of Credt 
Buying Without Any of the Risks of 
Selling on Credit.” From the New 
York Evening Mail, 





“Running an 
” 
Account 
That Never Runs One Into 
Debt. 
For convenience of pat- 


rons who like to have their 
purchases “charged” we in- 


augurated our  Depositors’ 
Account System. 
To-day many _ thousand 


Macy patrons enjoy its ad- 
vantages. This Depositors’ 
Account plan is _ ideally 
simple, and ideally satisfac- 
tory. You merely deposit a 
sum of money in the depart- 
ment on the Balecony—a sum 
great or small, as you elect 
—then have “charged” to 
this deposit any purchases 
you make in the Macy store’ 

We render monthly state- 
ments and allow 4 per cent 
interest, compounded every 
three months, on your daily 
balance. 

While a deposit cannot be 
checked against for expen- 
ditures made outside of the 
store, as we do no banking 
business—any or all of it 
may be withdrawn at any 
time. 

This unique plan affords 
every convenience of an or- 
dinary ‘charge’ account in 
a credit store, and every 
economy of Macy’s strictly 
cash system. 


Start a Deposit Account 
for your Fall shopping cam- 
paign. 

MACY’S, 


New York, 








— 




















“Skiddoo” Time for the Straw Hat. 


From the Pittsburg Dispatch, 





Time Is Called 
On Straw Hats. 


The new Soft Hats and 
Derbys are now ready—Soft 
kats particularly are in de- 
mand. 

Light and cool as straw 
and becoming to young and 
old. 
Pearl is the popular shade 
for early fall. ; 

Our assortment is very 
large and comprehensive, in- 
cluding the new Knox 
shapes. . 

And we take particular 
pains to see that every cus- 
tomer gets the hat most be- 
coming to him. 

Knox Hats, $5 

Paulson Hats, $4 and $5. 

Our $3 Hand-made is the 
greatest hat value in the city. 


PAULSON BROS. CO. 
515 Wood St., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 











Good One for an Alarm Clock. From 
the Washington (Pa.) Daily Re- 


porter. 





Wh-i-r-r-r-r. 


Need an alarm clock? 
Be sure you get a good 


one. 

There are none better than 
those we offer you at $1 to 
$2 each, 

We guarantee that they’ll 
keep good time, and make 
noise enough to awaken ‘es 
at the right hour as well. 

You can’t run any risk in 
buying any sort of a clock 
here. 

Nickel clocks, $1. 

Long alarm and repeaters, 


$1.50. 
Eight-day oak mantel clock, 


2.75) 

Black wood clocks, $4.50 
to $10. 

Bronze clocks, $14 to $28. 
The 400 day anniversary 
clocks at $18. 


T. H. McNARY, 
Jeweler, 


The Store with the Street 
lock, 


43 N. Main Street, 
Washington, Pa. 
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An Attractive Ice Cream Proposition, 
from the Omaha (Neb.) Morning 
World-Herald. 








Take a Barrel 
Home to the 
Children, 


Pure ice cream is good for 
the children; they wiil enjoy 
it. It is refreshing, nourish. 
ing and healthful. 

Balduff’s little ice cream 
barrels are filled with three 
flavors of ice cream. Rich, 
with pure cream, _highly- 
flavored with pure flavors, 
and packed so that it will 
stay hard for a long time. 

Put up in two sizes. 

Quart Size—Sufficient for 
six or eight persons 4oc. 

Pint Size—Sufficient for 
three or four persons, 2o0c. 


BALDUFF, 
1520 Farnam, 
Omaha, Neb, 











Everything but Prices and Real “Rea- 
sons Why.” Logical but Not Wholly 
Convincing. From the San Francisco 


Bulletin, 





Pianos—Simple 
Facts, 


A piano can be handsome 
and not good; or good and 
not handsome—or both—or 
neither, 

The satisfaction a piano 
will give depends on what 
is put into it—the tone, the 
quality of workmanship and 
materials, the determination 
of the makers to supply the 
best that money can buy. 

A Clark Wise & Co. has 
a tone of exquisite richness, 
and there is no instrument 
that is better than a Clark 
Wise & Co. in materials and 
construction, while the case 
designs attract people of ar- 
tistic taste through their fine 
architectural lines and true 
beauty, 

Payments can be arranged 
so easily that it does seema 
pity for any home to be 
without the pleasure the pos- 
session of a Clarke Wise & 
Co. will give, 


CLARKE WISE & CO., 
Cut-Rate Music Dealers, 
1420 Van Ness Ave., 

San Francisco, Cal, 

















Below is the title page of a 500-page book that will be issued November 1, 1906. The 
subscription price is one dollar, but a free copy will be sent by mail to every subscriber to 
Printers’ Ink who sends in his subscription before November 1, 1906. 


OD enw _~ RN er rene 


NEWSPAPERS 
WORTH COUNTING 


(INCLUDING, DOUBTLESS, SOME THAT ARE NOT ) 


COMPRISING 


1—The Star Galaxy * 
2—The Gold-Mark Papers (@0) 
3—The Roll of Honor 


AND 
4.—All that print 1,000 copies regularly 
(or ever thought they did) 


ACCORDING TO THE RATINGS ASSIGNED IN THE LATEST EDITION OF 
ROWELL’s AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


EDITED BY 


GEORGE P. ROWELL 


Founder of the Advertising Agency of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., March sth, 1865—~ 
retired July 31st, 1905. 

Founder of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory in 1869, the first serious effort ever made 
to ascertain and make known the Circulations of Newspapers that 
compete for Advertising patronage. 

Founder of Printers’ Ink in 1888: A Journal for Advertisers, the first 
periodical ever established for the serious discussion of 
Advertising as a business force. 

Author of Forty Years AN ADVERTISING AGENT, an epitome 
of the growth and progress of Advertising 
in America. 


as 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 


1906 











